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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


IR HERBERT SAMUEL has set the 
S political gossips busy with his state- 
ment at Newcastle that the Liberals in 


the next Parliament sd 


will not use their 
influence to instal or maintain in power 
a Socialist Government.”” This is slightly more 
categorical than Mr. Lloyd George’s statement at 
Yarmouth in the autumn that in no circumstances 
would they repeat the experiment of 1924. Sir 
Herbert probably went rather further than he 
meant to go—at any rate he immediately after- 
wards issued two consecutive re-editions or explana- 
tions of his announcement—and he is understood 
to have considerably perturbed prospective Liberal 
candidates. His pronouncement is not, however, 
nearly so important as Socialists are trying 
to make out; like anything else said several 
months before an election it will be forgotten when 
the time comes, and in any case it is capable of 
being interpreted in any sense that is convenient. 


Sir Herbert was making a bid for the support of 
Liberals and what he called ‘‘ progressive Con- 
Servatives ’’ who last time voted for Mr. Baldwin, 


and he appears to have been anxious to allay the 
suspicion that the Liberals are a kind of Labour 
annexe. It is a nice question whether from 
their own point of view it is _ tactically 
wiser for the Liberals to woo votes from the 
Left or from the Right. If they go out after 
Labour votes they will split the ‘‘ progressive ’” 
vote and will thus tend to let more Conservatives 
in; if, on the other hand, they go out after Con- 
servative votes, they will, by leaving Labour unmo- 
lested, tend to increase the total ‘‘ progressive ”’ 
vote butgat the same time weaken their own 
relative representation in it. What suits them 
in Newcastle may not suit them in the South. It 
is not the only dilemma in which Liberalism at 
present finds itself. 


In the last forty years there have been at least 
six instances of Parliamentary willingness to give 
a Minister the power, in administering an Act, to 
modify its provisions. But what does that prove? 
The wisdom of such abdication by Parliament of 
its obligations? We think not. To most people 
it appears only to be evidence that on far too 
many occasions Parliament has acquiesced in the 
revival of a system supposed to have been 
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abolished when James II was encouraged to leave 
this country. Mr. Neville Chamberlain at first 
seemed inclined to support, a$ common 
form, the monstrous though net unprece- 
dented provisions of Clause 111 of the Local 
Government Bill. According to it, whenever any 
difficulty arises in applying the Act, the Minister 
‘‘ may modify the provisions of this Act so far 
aS may appear to him necessary or expedient.” 
In short, Parliament having passed one measure, 
the Minister may, bit by bit, in his own discretion, 
transform it into another. A_ succession of 
Ministers using such powers would give us some- 
thing which the original sponsors of the measure 
might be unable to recognize, and the citizen who 
based 
ephemeral a thing as the Act adopted by Parlia- 
ment would be living in a fool’s paradise. Protest 
in the Commons has had its effect; Clause 111 is 
to be altered. But who will guarantee us against 
a renewed recourse to this intolerable method of 
subordinating Parliament to the bureaucracy ? 


In deciding that the South African elections 
shall be fought on the ‘‘ colour ”’ issue, General 
Hertzog has taken the most dangerous step of 
his career and has disappointed all those who 
hoped that his attendance at the last Imperial 
Conference had given him a new vision of the 
Empire and its potentialities. It is little short 
of tragic to find that at the very moment when the 
Hilton Young Report has drawn attention to the 
determination of the British Government to pro- 
tect native interests in East Africa, even to the 
temporary disadvantage of white settlers, Ministers 
of the Union Government farther south should 
be proposing to take away from the natives even 
that restricted voting power which they enjoy at 
present. There can be no surer way of stirring up 
hatred among the blacks against the whites, and 
it is both unwise and dishonest to suggest that 
General Smuts’s hope of close co-operation 
between the Union and the rest of British Africa 
would bring about a black dominion with South 
Africa as ‘‘ the white spot on the tail.’’ 


It is not surprising that the Germans, who have 
fdllowed events jin their former colonies with 
close attention since the war, should have decided 
to call upon the Permanent Mandates Commission 
of the League of Nations to study closely the 
Hilton Young proposal for the union of Kenya, 
Uganda and Tanganyika Territory under a single 
Governor-General. They, or any other people, are 
fully entitled to take steps to prevent anything 
approaching annexation of territories under man- 
date. We are not sure, however, that the proposed 
initiative of the German Government is wise, for 
the text of the Tanganyika mandate authorizes 
Great Britain ‘‘ to constitute the territory into a 
customs, fiscal and administrative union or federa- 
tion with the adjacent territories.’? Under the 
watchful eye of the Mandates Commission it is 
probable that federation would lead not to worsen- 
ing of the lot of the natives in Tanganyika Terri- 
tory, but t6 ffiproverents for the natives of Kenya 
and Ugarida. Only if, under a new administra- 
tion, steps were taken to keep German settlers out 
of Tanganyika, would German protests be called 
for. 
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Last Saturday, at Birmingham, Sir Austen 
Chamberlain made a speech on Anglo-American 


relations which thas had a ha effect ; 

Washington and New York, since ha declarea fit 
‘* we have fo nearer and dearer frietidship than oy; 
inne with the United States ” and insisted 
that the Three-Power Naval Conference had failed 
on a problem of procedure and not of Principle 
It is a little unfortunate that on Monday in the 
House of Commons he gave such an ‘unprom. 
ising answer to a question as to whether the British 
Government were likely to make fresh proposals 
in reply to the Note of the American Secretary of 
State rejecting the Anglo-French Naval Com 
promise. Meanwhile it is reported that one of 
Mr. Hoover’s first steps on assuming office in 
March will be to summon a conference to deal 
with maritime law in war-time. We feel Strongly 
that the difference in the British and American 
conceptions of blockade is at the basis of all misun. 
derstandings and that there is no international 
problem upon which it would pay Great Britain 
better to make concessions. The failure of such a 
conference, however, would be disastrous, and we 
hope that, before summoning it, Mr. Hoover will 
remember how difficult it is to modify a policy 
based on long-standing tradition. 


The present Viceroy has this advantage over 
most of his predecessors in India, that his appeals 
to sentiment cannot possibly be regarded as 
tactical. But what can be expected to follow on 
his address to the legislators of India? So far as 
he has invited sympathy, nothing. We may, 
however, be rather more hopeful of his argument, 
to which, indeed, there is no rational reply, that 
Parliament cannot be reduced merely to register- 
ing the decisions of bodies extraneous to it. 
Nationalist India, so far as it may be represented 
by the Congress, has declared for complete inde- 
pendence if Dominion status is not conceded in 
1929. Other demands, hardly less extravagant 
and illogical, have been made, in circumstances of 
greater responsibility, in the central Indian legisla- 
ture. But Parliament cannot rid itself of its con- 
Stitutional and moral responsibilities and descend 
to the level at which its mind would be made up 
for it by any group of Indian politicians suf- 
ficiently clamant. The decision lies, and must lie, 
at Westminster. The trustee cannot throw up the 
trust. And, far from optimistic though we are 
about the policy of Indian Nationalists, we may 
venture to hope that in their hearts they acknow- 
ledge the truth which political strategy as under- 
stood by them encourages them to deny. Certainly, 
the greatest leaders they have had in the past would 
not have dreamed of disputing the truth 
enunciated by the Viceroy. The late Mr. 
Gokhale, for example, would never have hesitated 
for a moment to admit that the last word was with 
Parliament. 


The imminence of a settlement of the sixty-year- 
old quarrel between the Vatican and the Quirinal 
has so often been fumouféd that it is a little 
difficult to credit the report that an agreement has 
actually been initialled. It seems clear, however, 
that, unless there should crop up some new 
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financial difficulty, the Pope will very shortly 
again have a temporal kingdém which, although 
scarcely larger than San Marino or Andorra, 
would be big enough to contain embassies and 
tions to the Holy See, and would put an end 
to the very complicated formalities which now 
face any other monarch who visits the Eternal 
City. Already it is being suggested that the Holy 
See would become an independent Member of the 
of Nations, and it is clear that a solution 
of the difficulties between the Vatican and the 
irinal may give tise to fresh difficulties between 
the Vatican and other Powers, especially were the 
Pope to travel. One of the more obvious and 
immediaté political effects of a settlement would be 
a great increase in the popularity of Fascismo in 
the United States, where there are some twenty 
million Roman Catholics. 


The preparations to withdraw all foreigners, 
including, probably, members of the Diplomatic 
Corps, from Kabul is undoubtedly a wise one, for 
Amir Habibullah’s situation is so insecure that 
he can no longer be trusted to maintain any sort 
of order in the capital. The statement that he is 
of Persian origin appears to have decided his fate, 
for the Afghans are intensely nationalist. The 
main difficulty with which Amanullah will now 
have to cope in regaining the throne is not the 
opposition of hostile tribes, but the snows which 
block the road from Kandahar to Kabul. If he 
is held up until the spring, Ali Ahmad Jan, who 
has declared himself dictator in the Jalalabad 
Valley, or some other upstart, may have estab- 
lished himself on the throne in place of Habi- 
bullah. It is to be hoped that if Amanullah suc- 
ceeds in his expedition he will remember how 
consistently Sir Francis Humphrys gave him 
moderate and wise advice which, had it been 
followed, would have prevented all this trouble 
in Afghanistan. 


At moments when the French have felt 
unfriendly towards us their Press has not failed 
to make the most of our past difficulties in Ireland. 
Now that France is faced with a rather similar 
problem in Alsace, we can afford to sympathize 
with her, since the Irish question has been satis- 
factorily settled. The debate which has taken 
place in the French Chamber during the past 
week shows how widespread among the French 
Deputies is the dangerous and erroneous belief 
that the autonomist movement in Alsace is purely 
the result of German propaganda. M. Poincaré 
will not solve the problem by introducing harsher 
legislation for the suppression of agitators. Dur- 
ing the fifty years of German occupation education 


was left entirely to the priests, who cannot be 


expected to acquiesce in the extension to Alsace 
of anti-clerical legislation. Nor can parents, how- 
ever profound their devotion for France, show 
enthusiasm for the rigorous suppression of 
German, which so often is the only language their 
children understand. The grant of some measure 
of autonomy now would dissipate the tragic bit- 
terness and misunderstanding. 


The chairmen of the great Banks have a pecu- 
liar right to offer opinions on the p of 
British economic revival. Mr. Tennant’s speech 
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at the Westminster Bank meeting contained the 
statement that “‘ Great Britain is at last bringing 
herself up to concert pitch.” Maybe. But as he 
himself implied, it is rather difficult to reconcile 
such optimism with the facts of the situation. The 
figures for unemployment are up, not down, ahd 
though a great deal of the 14 per cent. increase can 
be assigned to one industry, coal mining, the fact 
of increase in unemployment remains. No doubt 
Great Britain can do much by producing quality 
goods, which may force their way into countries 
with high tariff barriers. But it is difficult to feel 
cheerful over the position. As Mr. Tennant him- 
self said, many countries to which Great Britain 
used to export goods have learned to produce those 
goods themselves. But the Banks are on safer 
ground when, leaving prognostication of industrial 
revival, they retort on Socialistic allegations that a 
more génerous credit system would result in benefit 
to British industry. The British Banks may have 
played a little too much for safety, but the strength 
of the position they have thereby attained gives a 
special value to such support as they may extend 
to enterprise. We comment on Mr. Tennant’s 
speech more fully in ‘ The City.’ 


It has long been recognized that medicine and 
Surgery benefit by the freedom of students to 
choose their place of education. Both progress, 
not through the multiplication of persons with a 
smattering of such knowledge as is provided every- 
where, but through the encouragement which par- 
ticular institutions and individual teachers give 
to specialization. It thus comes about that the 
restriction of women to a few medical institutions 
means the denial to them of the opportunity of 
raters as variously as men in the same pro- 
fession. For this reason we must approve of the 
report of the Committee on the Medical Education 
of Women appointed by the University of 
London. It is not merely a question of fair play 
for women. Whatever the conditions, women will 
enter the medical profession, and in the public 
interest it is necessary that they be given every 
educational advantage. How far practical effect 
will be given to the proposals of the Committee is 
uncertain. Under the new statutes, the Univer- 
sity of London, receiving a lump sum grant, will 
be in a position to coerce the medical schools, but 
no one suggests that this should be done. 
Co-education, if not voluntary and the result of 
persuasion, would be unsuccessful. 


We are all for bigger and brighter papers, as 
well as for the possibly rather overdue regilding 
of Scotland Yard; and on both grounds we con- 
gratulate John Bull and Sir Wyndham Childs on 
their decision to co-operate. But this, alas! is 
an age of fierce competition, and it may be that a 
year or two hence some emulous print will secure 
the memoirs of Goddard or of Mrs. Meyrick or of 
Ribuffi or of the elusive Mrs. Gadda. Also, to 
the best of our information, Sir William Horwood 
is still without journalistic engagement, and he, 
if persuaded to ply a pen, might bring a danger- 
ously fresh mind to bear on the problems of crime. 
Like most other popular papers, John Bull has an 
insurance scheme, but whether it extends to the 
risk of its readers being lured away to read 
Goddard, Meyrick or Gadda we do not know. 
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THE MORAL OF THE GODDARD 
CASE 


VERY moral seems to have been drawn 
F ton the Goddard case except the right one. 

This is that, badly as certain sections of the 
police—and they not the lowest—have come out 
of the trial, the worst culprits are shown even 
more clearly than before to be not the police them- 
selves but the regulations they are called on to 
enforce. Let us take first the case against the 
police. To begin with it is nonsense to suggest, as 
there has been in some quarters an attempt to do, 
that the scandal behind the Goddard prosecution 
was confined to one man. It only requires a 
moment’s thought to realize that corruption on 
the wholesale and impudent scale practised by 
Goddard and carried on over a long period with- 
out molestation could not credibly have been the 
secret of one officer. We know from the evidence 
that at least one other member of the force, ex-Con- 
stable Wilkin, was involved; and in view of the 
widespread nature of the corruption it is impos- 
sible to believe that he was the only one. 

It does not reflect credit on the heads of Scot- 
land Yard that what was common gossip, and 
often far more authenticated than gossip, among 
ordinarily-informed members of the public for a 
number of years, should apparently have remained 
for so long unperceived by men trained in the 
arts of detection. It is even less creditable to 
their perspicacity when it is realized that, accord- 
ing to the evidence in the trial, so far back as 
1925 they began to receive complaints of the con- 
duct of clubs within Goddard’s jurisdiction, yet 
remained unsuspicious. In May of last year they 
were so far moved to action as to instigate 
enquiries on their own and to carry out a raid 
without Goddard’s knowledge on a club which 
he had reported as being free from blame. The 
raid secured evidence of breach of the licensing 
laws which, in the light of Goddard’s reports, 
would have raised grave suspicions of his integrity 
in the minds of any body of men less protected 
from the winds of prejudice than the authorities 
of Scotland Yard. It was only four months later, 
when an anonymous letter making specific 
allegations came into their possession, that they 
roused themselves to take effective action. It is 
pertinent to observe that by this date the general 
question of police conduct, following the Savidge 
case, the Adele case and others, had become a 
matter of public urgency; that the Chief Commis- 
sioner at Scotland Yard had indeed resigned his 
post and was awaiting the date of his withdrawal 
and the installation of his successor. 

Even supposing the evidence of Goddard to be 
true, that his fortune was not the result of bribes 
but of profitable investments and gambling trans- 
actions, the immobility of Scotland Yard would 
still be open to censure. Such activities on the 
part of a police-officer—they included, according 
to Goddard, the systematic placing of bets with 
street bookmakers whom it was part of his duties 
to watch and if need be to arrest—were strictly 
contrary to regulations. For Scotland Yard to 
plead ignorance is no excuse; it is the business 
of Scotland Yard to know. The fact that they 
appear not to have known makes fair the assump- 
tion that even if corruption was not prevalent else- 
where in the police force at that time there was 
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every opportunity for it to be so, and that 
credit for its absence was certainly not due 

to 
those at the top. In the light of all this, the view 
expressed by a prominent daily newspaper tha 
the detection and conviction of ex-Sergeant God. 
dard reflects credit on Sir William Horwood would 
seem to be a trifle exuberant. 

Mrs. Meyrick is a convicted criminal and her 
evidence must therefore be accepted with reserye. 
In the course of it she said that the man 
who, if she was speaking the truth, acted on a 
least one occasion as an agent provocateur—per. 
suaded her to sell him liquor after the clos; 
hour by representing himself to be ‘‘the son-inay 
of Chief Constable Wensley, of Scotland Yard.” 
Why should this statement have been considered 
by either side to be an inducement towards the 
breaking of the law? ‘‘ What’s Hecuba to him 
or he to Hecuba?’’ Surely it should have been 
the other way round? Surely the mention of 
police connexion should have acted not as a 
to the commission of crime but rather as a deter. 
rent? The fact that Mrs. Meyrick has been for 
many years a notorious law-breaker (for so long, 
and with such comparative immunity, that the 
man in the street could have 
indeed, guessed long ago, even if Scotland Yard 
had not—that something was rotten in the system 
of supervision) this fact, and the fact that she 
deserves all she has got, must not blind us to the 
methods by which her convictions appear to have 
been encompassed. Replying jto questions by 
her counsel in regard to the raid on the “4 
Club ’’ on May 24 last year, Mrs. Meyrick said: 
“Tt was Mr. Barry who ordered the cham 
on the night of the raid. He had five bottles, 
and when they were on the table he opened the 
door for the police to come in.’’ If that is true, 
and if what she said subsequently is true, the 
police were apparently prepared to employ agents 
provocateurs and to allow them to represent them- 
selves as relatives of high-standing officials in the 
force (as though in some mysterious way that 
helped to obtain illicit drink) in order to obtain 
convictions. We hope members of the Police 
Commission have made a note of this evidence 
and mean to enquire into its accuracy. If it is 
true, we must assume that what it alleges is repre- 
sentative of normal police procedure in such cases. 

All of which brings us back to the state of the 
law. As we have said, it is not the police so much 
as the regulations which the police are called 
upon to enforce that are the chief offenders in this 
matter. In this case we have seen worthless people 
breaking the law for gain and obtaining shelter 
for so doing by bribery, and we have seen a scamp 
paid to enforce the law conniving for gain at its 
infringement. They would not have done so had 
there not been handsome reasons for so doing: 
the moral is that the law which exposes both sets 
of people and the general public to such tempta- 
tions is an unwanted and indeed a resented law, 
providing unnecessary occasion for offence. The 
fact that it is so is shown by the demand, which 
cases of this kind prove to exist, for persons who 
are prepared, at a price, to provide opportunities 
for the law to be broken. Ordinary men and 
women feel no sense of shame at taking an 
alcoholic drink after eleven p.m. They feel it 
to be unreasonable that they should be legally 
prevented from so doing and in their pur 
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suit of opportunities for evasion they stimulate 


the existence of Goddards’ and rs. Mey- 
i An unnecessary regulation,, unneces- 
sarily infringing the rights of the indivi- 


dual, has brought unnecessarily into existance a 
new set of criminals and a new and extremely diffi- 
cult problem of criminal investigation ; it has given 
gecasion for all sorts of undesirables to make 
fortunes out of law-breaking; it has placed 
new strains on the honour and integrity of the 

ice, which experience has shown cannot 
always be withstood and which are in any event 
unfair; and by preventing normal people from 
the gratification of what they consider perfectly 
legitimate desires it has produced wholesale 
evasion and is inevitably conducing towards the 

ye attendant evil of all such evasions, the 
bringing of the law itself into contempt. This is 
the real moral to be drawn from the Goddard case. 


THE CURSE OF THE “ EXPERTS ” 


N three separate occasions this week Parlia- 

@ ment has been in sharp, jealous conflict with 

bureaucracy, and on two of them has won. 

The victory on Clause 111 of the Local Government 
Bill may indeed become a locus classicus in 
Parliamentary history. This was a clause which 
gives the Minister of Health the power to make 
Orders modifying the provisions of the Bill so 
far as seems to him necessary or expedient. The 
intention of the clause was to operate only in 
exceptional conditions, but so loosely was it 
drafted that as it stood it would have given the 
Minister, that is the officials of the Ministry of 
Health, a complete dispensing power from the 
provisions of a measure over which Parliament 
has spent all these hours of tedious labour. 

It is creditable to the Conservative and other 
lawyers in the House that they rose at last in 
rebellion and forced a promise from the Govern- 
ment to redraft the clause more reasonably. The 
excuse made by the Government was that similar 
clauses have been inserted in complicated Bills 
before, but the more precedents there are for this 
Parliamentary abdication the more serious it 
becomes. The whole theory of legislation is that 
it lays down exactly what the duties and rights 
of citizens and officials are; and this precision is 
the sole justification for the tedious elaboration 
of legislation. But if at the end of it all civil 
servants ard to be given a dispensing \power, 
Parliament had better be content to legislate by 
indicating its general intentions and give up the 
pretence of drawing its own Acts. An immense 
amount of time now wasted would be saved, and 
Parliament, no doubt, could put it to some useful 
purpose. The only drawback of such a change 
would be that Parliament would cease to legislate 
and that in time we should be governed under 
some system of droit administratif. From that even 
this Parliament, weary as it is, recoils in instinc- 
tive and creditable alarm. 

The other two examples of this collision occurred 
in the House of Lords. Lord Banbury has a Bill 
designed to prevent cruelty to animals by a 
provision that no one convicted of cruelty shall 
hold a dog licence. The Home Office experts 
found this unworkable, apparently because dog 
licences are sold like stamps, and the young 


women behind the counter cannot possibly enquire 
into the character of their customers. The House 
of Lords, nettled by this veto of the experts, 
insisted on finding a way out of this difficulty 
and with the help of Lord Atkin did it without 
much difficulty. When a man is convicted for 
cruelty, the judge can, in passing sentence, 
disqualify the sinner from holding a dog licence 
for any number of years, and then though the man 
may beggar himself in paying for dog licences 
he still has none and is liable to the penalties 
for keeping a dog without a licence. It seems a 
simple way out of the difficulty, but it never 
occurred to the experts. 

The experts were more successful in holding 
up a remarkable Roads Bill by Lord Cecil 
the object of which is to reduce the alarming 
number of accidents on the roads. One of the 
provisions in this Bill is to authorize switch-back 
depressions on the roads outside villages by way 
of making the observance of speed limits compul- 
sory. Neither this nor other provisions of the Bill 
seem workable, but Lord Buckmaster was justified 
in his protest against the tyranny of the experts in 
legislation. If a man is so blinded by head-lights 
that he is knocked down and killed, it needs no 
expert to find out whether he could have seen. 
The obligation in such cases is on the motorist 
so to use his rights on the road as not to destroy 
a pedestrian’s right to live. Parliament may quite 
reasonably make the fatal use of head-lights a 
criminal offence without being required to specify 
what use is likely to be fatal. The experts’ and 
bureaucrats’ idea of legislation is that it should be 
an elaborate set of rules for the conduct of life 
with countless prohibitions and a few positive 
injunctions. The truer view is that it should define 
rights that are in danger and duties that are being 
neglected and throw on the citizen the responsi- 
bility of governing his own conduct so as to avoid 
offence. 

It is possible that even an ‘‘ unworkable ”’ 
Bill like Lord Cecil’s might soon have made itself 
workable by sharpening ingenuity and quickening 
adaptability. The problem of our roads, which 
despite all the money that is spent and the creation 
of a separate Ministry of Transport increases in 
gravity every day, is perhaps the supreme example 
of the folly of making the experts our masters. 
Set them some specific task that you want doing, 
and they will do it without delay. Ask them what 
you ought to do and if anything gets done at all 
it will be the wrong thing. The prospects of the 
Channel tunnel may not be good, but they are 
better than the prospects of an early solution of 
the problems of our road transport. Yet how 
absurd it is that now of all times, when the railways 
are at their wits’ end to meet the competition of 
the roads, experts should be proposing to spend as 
much money on an unnecessary railway under the 
Channel as would make it possible to get easily 
and rapidly about London without risk to life 
and limb. 

An overhead road can be built for a million 
a mile, so that at least three new trunk 
roads out of London could be made for 
the estimated cost of the Channel tunnel. New 
tube railways could probably be constructed at 
an even less cost per mile. Lord Montagu of 
Beaulieu has suggested that the railways would 
be wise to convert many of their suburban lines 
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into roads and use them for motor transport. He 
has further suggested that excellent roads might be 
made alongside the railway-tracks in the unused 
margins of embankments and cuttings. No doubt 
the Royal Commission on Transport will in 
due time report on these and many other 
schemes, and it is for the of this 
Commission that Lord Cecil’s drastic Bill 
was held up in the Lords. Yet it is pos- 
sible that the passing of an energetic Bill like 
Lord Cecil’s would have done more to quicken 
the pace of progress than the reports of all the 
Royal Commissions. For if the conditions of 
rapid motor transport became impossible on the 
existing main roads it would be forced to find 
new roads, and the suggestions of Lord Montagu, 
which under government by experts and bureau- 
crats are likely to remain suggestions, would pass 
rapidly into working realities. 

The moral of the week is that Parliament should 
legislate to protect plain rights and to enforce 
plein duties and not worry about the experts. 

old what they must do, they will presently be 
obsequiously finding the way. 


AN ENQUIRY INTO HOUSING 


AST month, when Mr. Chamberlain once again 
decided to reduce the Housing subsidy, we 
supported him. It was a courageous policy, carried 

in the face of unfair public criticism. The close and 
selfish co-operation between all branches of employers 
and workers in the building trade had ome 
a national menace; With the aid of the subsidy, 
secretly operating combinations maintained the cost of 
houses at an artificially high level. There was, there- 
fore, every reason why an attempt should be made to 
continue the successful reduction in the cost of 
building small houses by continuing to reduce the 
subsidy. | Nevertheless, this policy should only be 
regarded as temporary. It marks a period of 
transitions, it affects only the cost of houses, 
and ignores those wider and new aspects of the 
housing problem which have arisen since the public 
has begun to accept housing as a national respon- 
sibility. These new aspects of the housing problem 
peculiar to the present generation call for a national 
examination, in the form of a Royal Commission ; 
its findings would mark an even more further 
development in the transitional period more important 
than anything which can be the outcome of the 
reduction of the subsidy alone. "We propose to devote 
this article to an examination of the reasons which 
have led us to press this view upon Mr. Chamberlain, 
and to reject altogether the one time fashionable belief 
that the difficulties of adequately housing poor people 
would vanish automatically if State interference 
were tabooed and private enterprise given free play. 
A Royal Commission appointed now by the 
Government would be very timely. It would per- 
fectly round off the improvement which has occurred 
both in the rate of house building and in the reduc- 
tion of the cost of housing during the period of 
office of the Government, It would give a fillip to 
the constructive programme of the Government for 
the General Election. It would tend to alleviate the 
fears of the various sections of the building trade by 
making it quite clear that Mr. Chamberlain’s 
determination to reduce the cost of housing is not 
merely a vendetta against them, but is in reality 
inspired by his intention to eliminate all the difficul- 
ties in the way of the nation settling down to tackle 
slum clearance and the provision of houses for under- 
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paid workers. The terms of the Commission 
reference should be precise. They should 
laid down im such a way that the value of its find; 
on one or two fundamental aspects of the problems 
should not be rendered useless by its inability 1 
reach unanimous decisions on other points. Its work 
could be best divided under three headings, repre. 
senting three hitherto ignored aspects of the problems 
which have come into prominence since the pring; 
of the subsidy has been recognized. They are; 
To lay down a minimum standard of housing ; 

Gi te consider the best method of reducing rents for thos 
tenants who do not earn enough to enable them 1» 
pay economic rents; 

(iii) To consider methods of slum clearance, population 
problems and the general town-planning aspects, 

To lay down a minimum standard for a - 
class house is not such a simple matter as on the 
surface it appears to be. It is true that it seems 
already to have been accomplished. It is by no 
means certain, however, that the ideal minimum 
standard is to be found in the A3-house. Not every 
factor significant in a long and enormous building pro. 
gramme has been taken into consideration in fixing 
the minimum standard at one living room on the 
ground floor and three tiny bedrooms above. Such a 
standard has been imposed by economic considerations 
—a compromise in which the primary consideration 
has been cheapness of production. While there existed 
a genuine belief that private enterprise could provide 
the kind of houses necessary to produce fit children 
this compromise was justifiable. But now when it 
becomes clear that the next step in the housing 
problem is to be a grand frontal attack upon slums 
and upon houses for poor people, irrespective of their 
capacity to pay rents, new factors enter into con 
sideration. It must be remembered that the mini 
mum life of each one of the new houses is estimated 
at sixty years. There are everywhere up and 
down the country back-to-back houses, built at the 
time of the Napoleonic wars. They are slums. Is it 
not likely that the A3 houses in sixty years’ time 
will be regarded as slums? They admit of no 
privacy except in sleeping apartments. No modem 
psychologist would regard them as adequate for the 
healthy development of young children; no intell- 
gent modern parent would voluntarily bring up his 
own children in one. If there is to be a national hous 
ing campaign on a large scale, supported by national 
subsidies in one form or another, that campaign 
must not be directed towards the wholesale creation 
of houses which by 1989 will be regarded as slums. 

The second topic to which the Commission should 
address itself is the problem of rents. This, as we 
have previously pointed out, appears to us to be in 
Principle quite another question to the continuance of 
a direct subsidy. The problem is confusing because 
only by a subsidy can the tenant be helped to pay his 
rent. There seems to us to be no issue as to 
whether or not the subsidy should be continued; if 
houses are to be built for workers earning between 
£2 and £4 per week the subsidy must be continued. 
The issue is, at what point should the subsidy be 
paid in order that the poor tenant should obtain most 
benefit. Should it be continued along the present 
basis of payment, by which it may be deflected into 
the pockets of the building trade? Should it be paid 
in the form of guaranteed payment of thé 
interest and sinking fund u the ‘money 
borrowed in order to build the house? Should it be 
paid in the form of relief of rates to the ambitious 
parent who is penalized in rates as well as rents when 
te moves. from a slum house to a decent suburban 

ouse? Should it be paid in the form of children 
allowances? = None of these considerations arose 


before there was a danger of the market for houses 
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of 158-168. a week rental reaching saturation point. 
if a crisis in the building trade is to be avoided, 
and if slum clearance and provision for houses for 
ly-paid workers is to be undertaken, these problems 
must be seriously considered. The subsidy money 
is already voted by Parliament under the Wheatley 
Act. The issue is how best to use this money. 

Under the third broad heading it is already possible 

to point to some broad lines of simplification of the 

lems involved. In the last century housing 
kept pace as best it could with the requirements of 
industry and the needs of a growing population. 

rding to present calculations, by 1941 our popula- 
tion should be almost stationary. By 1939 every 
borough should have a town-planning scheme of its 

. Before that time it should be possible to 
visualize slum clearance and the development of 
satellite towns far more accurately than at present. 
The changes in our basic industries due to the relief 
given them in the form of rates should have taken 
shape much earlier than then. Before many years 
have elapsed we should have entered upon an 
industrial epoch demanding a higher type 
of skilled workman and  workwoman, for 
which the slums will be an inadequate nursery. All 
these factors must be taken into consideration before 
a good standard house has become just as significant 
a factor in national development as a good standard 
of education. All are dependent upon expert 
information and demand expert enquiry. 

But it must be remembered that there continues to 
exist among many people a strong temptation to 
ignore the Housing problem altogether. Politicians 
do not regard it as a first-class political issue; it is 
the Cinderella of all elections, in the background of 
everybody’s programme. The difficult problems 
involved are complex and boring. They are, there- 
fore, seldom referred to on the political platform. 
There is, too, a psychological bias against contem- 
plating the slum problem. Many people hate to be 
reminded of its existence as they hate to be reminded 
of dirt. It is therefore necessary to press 
pertinaciously for the consideration of housing in case 
the present opportunities are allowed to slip by amid 
more sensational and agreeable issues. 


THE COMEDY OF WESTMINSTER 


HE House of Commons must be almost the only 

place from which it is possible to emerge into 

the Stygian atmosphere of an unusually murky 
London January with the feeling of breathing a fresher 
air. This is partly because members are almost as 
stale as the air they have to breathe, for until the 
Budget reveals something of the Government's final 
dispositions for the General Election no new interest is 
likely to fan the embers of a Parliament which has 
virtually burnt itself out. 

Flickers of humour are so rare that the most 
blatant substitutes are welcomed almost eagerly. 
Exchanges of personalities between Lady Astor and 
Miss Wilkinson ; the predicament of Miss Susan Law- 
rence in search of becoming headgear, wherein to raise 
a point of order during a division; mishaps in the 
appointment of tellers, rendering divisions void; such 
are the trivialities which have to pass for comedy. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the other day, once more 
declined to subsidize Opera, whereupon Mr. Bromley 
having asked whether enough money had not been 
expended on an ‘ opéra bouffe ’’ Government, he 
replied that though he had no acquaintance with 

opéra bouffe ”” he was occasionally brought into con- 
tact with low comedians. The truth is that five 
years is a long time to keep on the same turns, though 


heaven forfend that the only unrealized demand of the 
Chartists—for annual Parliaments—should ever be 
revived. 
* 
A 


The actual date of the Election remains a subject 
of speculation. With Whit-Sunday falling on May 19, 
an earlier polling day would mean a dissolution at the 
end of April: three weeks must by statute elapse 
between the two events. This would give very little 
time for the completion of essential business. Out of 
the forty Parliamentary days remaining till Easter, 
eighteen are hypothecated to the Local Government 
Bills, and if the House reassembles on April 8, only 
about fourteen days would be available for the Budget 
discussions and other outstanding matters. As it 
would hardly seem possible for the Election campaign 
to be interrupted by the Whitsun holidays, the earliest 
polling date after Whitsun would appear to be in the 
second week of June, which is the time most gener- 
ally prophesied. 

* * 


The Local Government Bill has been the only busi- 
ness before the House since it reassembled. The 
committee stage of the English measure is now almost 
completed, but although there have been one or two 
interesting debates, most of the work of adjusting the 
points of view of interested parties and of reassuring 
various critics has proceeded behind the scenes. This 
would naturally be so with reforms affecting Local 
Government bodies and involving negotiations between 
them and the Ministry of Health, but a further reason 
is that the fact of working to a time-table makes it 
uncertain whether particular amendments will ever 
be discussed on the floor of the House. Until a 
reform of Procedure is undertaken, the details of long, 
technical measures are bound to be settled in this way 
rather than by debate. 

Mr. Chamberlain has gone so far to meet reason- 
able criticism that very little genuine cause for oppo- 
sition has been left. There is still some uneasiness 
about the inclusion of breweries, distilleries and 
tobacco factories among the productive industries 
which will be relieved, but after last week’s discus- 
sion it should be clear that no particular exceptions 
can be made when a new basis of local taxation is 
being introduced whose justification does not rest on 
the nature of financial position of industries but on the 
reform of an unfair system. As has been pointed 
out, the right way to exclude drinking and snoking 
from the benefits of the Bill is to impose a correspond- 
ing increase in the special taxation to which they are 
already subject. 

* 
* 


The concessions which have been made to Local 
Authorities have considerably strengthened the 
guarantees against possible financial losses to them 
resulting from the Bill. The Opposition had to exert 
its ingenuity last Thursday to keep apprehensions alive. 
It has, of course, never been suggested, as they 
implied, that these guarantees covered any rise of 
rates whatever. They naturally only apply to changes 
produced by the Bill. It was argued, for instance, 
that as the money for services such as Education, 
which are not included in the new grant system, 
would have to be raised on a lower rateable value, 
there would be an increase of poundage which would 
frighten people into opposing their. proper expansion. 
Lord Eustace Percy was, however, able td say that so 
far as Education was concerned, he had powers which 
would enable him to see that nothing like this should 
happen. 

Anxiety lest health services and particularly 
maternity and child welfare services should suffer by 
the new grant system has been a recurrent theme in 
the discussion of several clauses taken this week. This 
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feeling is not confined to the Opposition, but it is not 
shared by Mr. Chamberlain, who, on Friday, laugh- 
ingly twitted the Opposition with only being happy 
when they could make themselves miserable over the 
Bill. ‘Cheer up, Cully, you’ll soon be dead,” he 
quoted for Mr. Palin’s benefit. 
* 
* * 


The introduction of an amendment by the Govern- 
ment on Monday to ensure that the contributions of 
Local Authorities to Voluntary Associations dealing 
with maternity and child welfare should be adequate 
went a long way towards satisfying some genuine 
apprehensions. Sir Walter Greaves-Lord was, how- 
ever, unable to secure any compulsory contribution to 
the British Social Hygiene Council, although the 
House seemed largely in sympathy with him. Mr. 
Chamberlain pointed out that although there was a 
need for this body and that he would use his influence 
to get its work carried on, he could not force Local 
Authorities to entrust work to it which they ought 
some day to do themselves. 

First CiTIzEN 


THE EXILE OF DOORN 


HE efforts of the ex-Kaiser to re-establish his 
claim to the German throne are more pathetic 
than amusing. During the ten years that have 
elapsed since the war the life of the exile in Doorn has 
passed through two distinct phases. For the first five 
years the ex-Kaiser turned his head to the wall in 
shame; he saw no one; he refused to be photographed. 
He even grew a beard that he might not be recognized, 
and he preserved a silence that was not without its 
aureole of dignity. To the outside world it seemed 
that he had resigned himself to his fate of oblivion. The 
role of the silent martyr, however, was ill-suited to his 
volatile temperament, and with the recovery of his 
spirits there came a change in his attitude. Through- 
out history lost causes have never lacked supporters, 
and royal exiles have always had a privileged claim on 
human sympathy. In what respect were the 
Hohenzollerns different from the Stuarts, the Bour- 
bons, the Bonapartists, and all the other deposed 
dynasties who have never failed to find admirers ready 
to give their last penny and even their lives for the 
divine principle of monarchy ? 

Encouraged, perhaps, by the numerically small but 
powerful body of German monarchists who favour his 
restoration, the ex-Kaiser began to dream new dreams 
and to build new castles. His tactics changed. His 
lethargy was dispelled by that feverish energy which 
is his chief characteristic. The engines of propaganda 
were set in motion. The camera shyness disappeared, 
and the famous beard appeared in the photograph page 
of every newspaper in the world. His every move- 
ment, his obiter dicta were chronicled with distinctive 
prominence, and in his tower-room study in Doorn 
he sat down every afternoon to a literary activity 
which soon bore fruit in a succession of books, 
improved and amended, perhaps, by his publisher but 
bearing unmistakable traces of their imperial author- 
ship. This concentrated energy reached its apogee 
during the preparations for the celebration of the 
exiled monarch’s seventieth birthday last Sunday, when 
he had the satisfaction of proving to himself that, what- 
ever else he may be, he is still first-class copy to the 
newspaper world. His supporters were entertained 
with a film showing how the object of their adoration 
passed his days in exile. His guests had once more 
the privilege of listening to one of the old homilies 
delivered in the best imperial manner. A news-agency 
broadcast to the world his views on the wrongs of 
Germany and the iniquities of the Versailles Treaty, 
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while the genius of his publisher and the acumen g 
his own sense of propaganda were responsible for the 
production on the day itself of a new book dedicates 
to the glory of his forefathers and destined as a pry. 
sent to his second wife. 

What have been the effects of this violent cannonag. 
of propaganda? As far as Germany is concerned 
and it is to Germany that the ex-Kaiser has now turneg 
his face—it has missed its objective. The outsig 
world has chronicled his birthday as a prominent new; 
story and has condemned the pomp and panoply of 
its celebration. In the English newspapers the birth. 
day antics at Doorn have shared pride of place with 
the Goddard trial, and the exile has been told blunt! 
that England has not forgotten. But in German 
itself, with the exception of a few Monarchig 
enthusiasts, the great event has been unwept ang 
unsung. The great offensive has failed, and, whi 
the celebrations have been passed over in silence, short 
leaders in the leading newspapers have informed the 
irrepressible optimist that, whatever Germans ma 


think of the Republic, their hearts are as sto towand 
the ex-Kaiser himself : 


Even to-day William II has not recognized that 
collapse of the monarchy he had only one task > fall n 
let himself be forgotten. He will never see this ' 
because he is unable to see it. : 


William II is a tragi 
not only because he has lost ‘om, 
because he has always been one. It is his own 


personal misfortune and the misfortune of German 
people that a nature such as his was ever Mn be Ki 
would have been hard 
sui or the throne than he was. This does not im 

he should be acquitted of personal responsibility, hed 
responsibility is lessened because he never saw, was indeed 
incapable of seeing, realities. The result we know, It j 
naturally impossible to say how things would have de 
without William II. But it is certain that much would have 


a ioe. Co-partners in his guilt are those who suffered 


to find anyone les 


This is a German comment. It is said more in 
sadness than in personal bitterness: it reflects almost 
certainly the opinion of the vast majority of the 
German people, and it is a verdict with which the 
rest of the world will agree. 

For the ex-Kaiser belongs to a world that has passed 
away—a world that is buried in the shambles of 
France and Belgium and in the wrecked homes of 
Europe. He is indeed a tragic figure, but his hopes 
and dreams of restoration are still more tragic. Like 
all men he has his good points. He is loved by his 
household and his animals. In Doorn itself he is the 
life and soul of the little band of loyalists who 
voluntarily share his exile. His head chauffeur has 
been with him ten years and has never revisited his 
own country, not for want of opportunity but because 
he refuses to leave his master. A man who can inspire 
affection of this kind cannot be wholly bad. But the 
real tragedy of the ex-Kaiser lies in the fact that he 
is sublimely unconscious of his own failings. He 
believes, as firmly as he believes in God—and in spite 
of the frivolous liberties he has taken with the name 
of the Almighty, the ex-Kaiser is a good Christian— 
that he is a misunderstood and much misused man. 
He believes that he did his best to maintain peace and 
that in the end he was betrayed, first, by his military 
advisers and, later, by his own people. And he 
believes with the conviction of a fanatic that the 
Republic is tottering to its fall and that in a year, two 
years at most, a sorely-tried people will lay the crown 
at his feet and beseech him to return to the throne 
of his fathers. 

In spite of the anxious care which his political 
advisers have lavished on his new book, ‘ My 
Forefathers,’ there is not a page which does not reveal 
the monarch by divine right of pre-war days. The 
jibes at Professor Wilson—he cannot bring himself to 
call him President—the references to the ‘‘ eternally 
true dictum that if one wishes to decide something in 
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the pen alone will not suffice unless it, is 
ed by the keen blade of the sword,” the 
tinuous refrain, ** We and Our people,” all bear 
7 ess to the fact that since 1918 the ex-Kaiser has 
a nothing. He has learnt nothing, because by 
ae misfortune of his birth, his upbringing, and his 
surroundings he is incapable of learning. If his hopes 
and expectations were only dreams or pleasant narcotics 
soothe the bitterness of exile they would be a 
sijeilees pastime which would win the approval of 
his medical adviser. But to the ex-Kaiser the realities 
of life are dreams, and his dreams are the only 


realities he knows. 


this world, 


MURDER OF LATE 


By H. C. Harwoop 


tive books* held by myself or by others to be the 

best of the latest crop, I will give what appears 
to be the formula now generally accepted. A crime, 
almost always murder, is committed in an early 
chapter. Suspicion rests on several persons. The 
chief investigator makes known the facts (or a great 
majority of them), but conceals his opinions. In the 
end the identity of the criminal comes as a surprise 
to the reader. Now, the criminal must have both 
motive and opportunity. To divert the reader’s atten- 
tion it is necessary (a) to ascribe to some one or more 
persons a greater motive or opportunity, (b) to conceal 
the criminal’s motive, (c) to conceal the criminal’s 
opportunity, or (d) to conceal the victim’s identity. The 
success of the author is to be estimated by the 
extent to which he does one or more of these four 
things without refusing to the reader information 
available to the chief investigator. That is all that 
matters. Wit, humour, elegance, sensationalism may 
make a good detective story better, but cannot make 
a weak one good. 

The Coles—I am _ working alphabetically—are 
amusing but slight; the short story is not their 
medium. ‘‘ ‘ That,’ Wilson added to Kingdon, ‘ I 
discovered from a paper in the possession of Hirst and 
Trumble, and it was that which put me on the true 
trail.’ ’’ In other words, an essential piéce of evidence 
has been kept firom the reader but given to the 
detective and that will not do. The same vicious 
reticence recurs in other of the stories; where it does 
not, the culprit is obvious. 

Mr. Freeman Wills Crofts I have called, as the 
dust cover of ‘The Sea Mystery’ reminds me, 
“undeniably the greatest of detective story writers.” 
Perhaps that was before Mr. J. J. Connington settled 
down to the job. After ‘ The Mystery of Lynden 
Sands,’ I should have liked to qualify the adverb. 
Mr. Connington’s ‘ Case with Nine Solutions’ is not 
quite So good as the one before, but the advanced 
student is referred to the amazing skill with which 
devices (a), (b) and (c) are worked out. For, while 
Silverdale rather than Markwood had, apparently, the 
greater urge to kill, while Markwood’s motive is 
obscure at first, while his opportunity is ingeniously 
veiled, no fact is kept from us that is not kept from 


Biss proceeding to consider the eight detec- 


** Superintendent Wilson’s Holiday.’ By G. D. H. and M. 
Cole. Collins. 
‘The Case with Nine Solutions.’ By. J. J. Connington. 
Gollancz. 
‘The Sea Mystery,’ By F. W. Crofts. Collins 
‘The Cluny Problem.’ By A. Fielding. Collins. 
‘The White Crow.’ By P. Macdonald. Collins. 
‘Tragedy at the Unicorn.’ By John Rhode. Biles. 
“The Unpleasantness at the Bellona Club.’ By Dorothy 
Sayers. Benn. 


‘the Chief Constable. 


What faults the book may have 

lie in an improbable bit of impersonation. 

Mr. Crofts relies on an impersonation still less 

probable. With the help of false soles and padded 

underclothing a man might on one occasion pretend 

to be his larger cousin, but how he could avoid 

discovery when he had to put his shoes outside the 

door and his linen to the wash—how he could keep it 

up—I fail to see. This is mainly a (d) case. And 

—may I suggest it?—when the face of the corpse 

has been made unrecognizable, the advanced student 

smells a rat. 

Mr. Fielding in ‘The Cluny Problem’ banks 

wholly on (b). © Why ever should Mackay have 

murdered Brownlow? Well! Mackay was not 

Mackay, and Brownlow ruined . .. This author has 

a tremendous understanding of detail, but his verbosity 

is more than once irksome, and generally his plots 

want buttoning up. The ingredients are all there, 

but need more skilful mixing. Mr. Freeman uses 

(c), but not in ‘ As a Thief in the Night’ as well 

as he usually does. The actual poisoning is done 
with the pedantic accuracy one respects, and Dr. 

Thorndyke, most learned of ’tecs since Sherlock, 
gets at last to the root of the case. (B) comes in. 

Motive, motive! I must pride myself on having 
suspected Barbara from the beginning. 

Mr. Macdonald is gay, forcible and a fair player; 
his ‘ White Crow’ is even better than his initial 
‘Rasp.’ This is a (b—c) case where the actual 
murderess seems to have neither the motive for, nor 
the opportunity of, killing that beastly millionaire. 
By the way, it may be remarked that the temperament 
of the criminal is quite inconsistent with what has 
been told of her before. Nevertheless, this is a good 
one. Mr. John Rhode, under the pretence of writing a 
(c) case, has prepared a (b) one, for though no 
man, as we are taught by traditional wisdom, is a 
hero to his own valet, it does not follow that he is 
automatically fit to be his valet’s murderee. But under 
a cloud of vast improbabilities, Mr. Rhode goes to 
work with humour, neatness and some not unexpected 
thrills. Miss Sayers is blatantly (b). Moreover, she 
shows a tendency to suppress evidence that in an 
expert criminologist can only be called distressing. 
She writes very well, her humour is spontaneous and 
what she does not know about red herrings is not 
worth knowing. For these reasons I venture to 
applaud ‘ The Unpleasantness at the Bellona Club.’ 

Mr. S. S. van Dine is, as usual, ingenious in 
complicating a (b) case with dark hints of heredit- 
ary madness and long pondered revenge. The person- 
ality of the chief investigator, Philo Vance, becomes 
more and more annoying, his English accent—for this 
is an American novel—less English and more accentu- 
ated book by book, but he does, as he would be careful 
not to say, deliver the goods. Better detective stories 
have been written by, amid others, Mr. van Dine 
himself, but this ‘ Greene Murder Case’ is a splendid 
example of artifice remaining respectable. The 
improbabilities are not puerile. We are provoked by 
the climax to ejaculate ‘‘ How clever!’’ rather than 
** How absurd !” 

Nevertheless, we are getting near to the end of 
the formula’s efficiency. Just as Sir A. Conan Doyle’s 
brilliant digression from the main stream of police 
romance has emptied itself like an Australian river 
into the thirsty ground, so before long the main 
stream itself, the River Gaboriau, must cease. Sefior 
Capablanca’s objection to the present laws of chess 
was not that the game had been made; too easy but 
that everything to be done in it hai been done. In 
suggesting more complications, he really desired a 
change. Here, unhappily, there can be no way out 
by enlarging the board or increasing the number of 


“The Greene Murder Case.’ By S. S. van Dine. Benn. 
7s. 6d. each. 


pieces ... And who can expect a new master more 
patient in the accumulation of small advantages than 
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Mr. Crofts, more brutal jn attack or concentration 
than Mr. Connington, more learned in the books than 
Mr. Freeman? 


Miss Sayers, in a preface to an omnibus anthology 


of detective stories published by Messrs. Gollancz, | 


admits the danger of exhaustion, but looks hopefully 
for a new, less rigid, formula linking the respectable 
artifice ‘‘ more closely to the novel of manners and 
separating it more widely from the novel of adven- 
ture.’’ Prime ministers and such who form the main 
bulk of the necessary publid do not want to relax over 
novels of manners, and if they did would prefer Jane 
Austen or Mrs. Woolf. 
afforded by the study of Mr, Connington is alien 
to that found in solving chess problems and cross- 
word puzzles. It has nothing to do with literature. 
The respectable artifice must always be an artifice, and 
the advanced student, while glad if a little fiction is 
thrown in, will turn with nausea from attempts to 
replace a deficiency of artifice by an ostentation of art. 

What then is going to happen? Must Finis be 
written? For a couple of years or so, it may be 
possible to plod along beside Inspector French, 
guessing nothing, weighing everything, but after that 
the vein will be worked out and a bankrupt silence 
will fall over what was once a seat of noisy industry. 
Thereafter, I fear, the end must come. The last body 
will have been found in the millstream, its face so 
battered that it must be recognized by the rings on 
its fingers. The last detective will be proved the 
author of the crime he investigates. The last heroine 
will be plucked, snapping and biting like a she-cat, 
from the springe set for her. And in vain will the 
originally suspected person be discovered after trium- 
phant acquittal to be guilty after all. Every red 
herring has been tugged across the path... We 
are witnessing the agony of respectable artifice. 


A BALLADE OF 
INEXTINGUISHABLE HOPE 


OR, NOT THIS YEAR, BUT NEXT YEAR, SOME- 
TIME OR NEVER 


By EDWARD SHANKS 


HIS is the glory of our blood and state 
That something’s always going to be done: 
Australia will be bowled out by Tate 
Or Alfred beat the Danes at Ethandun. 
We only need await to-morrow’s sun 
And all will be most comfortingly clear. 
But there’s one word that always takes the bun : 
A trade revival will occur next year. 


Here is our surest armour against fate, 
Adown our history like a triumph-gun 
It booms at intervals and, while we wait, 
Anon another booming is begun. 
As it will in due time rejoice my son, 
So from my father once it drew a cheer, 
For what did Gladstone say in ’eighty-one? 
“‘ A trade revival will occur next year.’’ 


How far back in our annals shall we date 
The prospect that was dear to Palmerston, 
That gave the policy of Canning weight, 
And heartened Pitt against Napoleon ? 
Far as I search, beginning find I none, 
For Cromwell whispered in King Harry’s ear 
‘* Snatch the monks’ boodle, and the trick is won, 
A trade revival will occur next year.’’ 


Envoi 
King Arthur, say, did thus the rumour run 
About the Table Round, from peer to peer, 
When Merlin told the Knights, ‘‘ Well, boys, here’s 
fun, 
A trade revival will occur next year ’’? 


The intellectual play | 


2 February 


DUET ON THE ROAD 


By RoseMaRY BLACKADDER 


OOD-BYE, sun. We turn our backs on hin 

and set out northwards. Our arms and legs 

beautifully brown, will grow pale as asparsy” 
again in the stockings and shoes of the city; Ce 
hearts likewise, warmed and expanded, will sh; 
back to their normal size and temperature. At least 
we do not start without a farewell audience, 

Beautiful and unrepeatable encouragements from our 
crowd of cut-throat acquaintances, pillars of the gj 
of Verona. Neither Balboa nor Marco Polo had ey, 
such an enthusiastic send-off. Yet our ambition 
not stretch so far as Himalay and has no Pacific x 
horizon. Not at all. Our efforts are only 
trated on Berlin. Berlin is the Eldorado of oy 
travels, the wonder and astonishment of the crowd 
Neither are we journeying in a hydroplane, on camel 
or other enthusiasm-provoking means of tr 
We sit in a humble two-seater and twitch vainly » 
the self-starter. When it has a sufficient audience the 
starter never starts. That is not at all due to gs 
fright begot by the magnificence of the occasion, byt 
to simple and cursed obstinacy. However, that is not 
allowed to hinder our progress. Everyone rushes 
madly to our assistance. Are we not two belle alone. 
voyaging signorine? Except, of course, for the cat, 
but he does not count, because he is stowed well 
away in his box in the dicky, and in the eyes of the 
crowd we are utterly and helplessly alone. That, be 
it explained, is our glamour. Had we with us any of 
the usual paraphernalia of travel, chauffeurs, husbands, 
maids, couriers or nurses, we should not, believe 
me, arouse the slightest interest in the bosom of the 
crowd. Having nothing but a spare wheel and a 
concealed cat, our adventure is a thing off the 
common road of experience. 

About this earthquake. All the papers announce 
that to-night, just as we hope to arrive there, Inns. 
bruck will shudder and break up into fragments, as 
it might be Pompeii, or a Blanc-Mange, or Sodom, or 
Gomorrah. Each member of the crowd con 
siders it his duty to rub in this impending catastrophe 
with as many lurid details as he can think out. That 
does not prevent them from helping us on to our 
deaths with passionate zeal. They have meanwhile 
been crawling under the car and swarming over the 
car and pushing the car and pulling the car and twist- 
ing at its insides with spanners and knocking at them 
with hammers, all in so fine a frenzy of enthusiasm 
and such complete abandonment of self, of considera- 
tion for clean thumb-nails, nice pink shirt cuffs (natty 
spotting) and neatly creased trousers, that finally it 
goes and we really start. 

** Eccoci!’’ yells the crowd. 

‘* Arrivederci !’’ we shriek in reply, and Verona is 
left behind in a cloud of white dust. 

We are decidedly off. Flat white roads, houses 
staring out of hard, bright windows at the sun, olives 
shrivelling with the last hot breath of summer, hurry, 
hurry by. There in the north lies the cool profile of 
the mountains, sombre, aloof as the clouds behind 
them. This feeling of pace, of getting somewhere, of 
going somewhere, is exhilarating after months of 
lying idle on a beach. We shout aloud all the Italian 
gutter-songs we can think of. ‘‘ Miaoow,’’ yells the 
cat sympathetically in the dicky. 

So we come to the edges of the mountains of Bozen 
and lunch. In Bozen the Duce’s regime is evident. 
He must have taken a long time and a lot of ingenuity 
to think out so many things to forbid the motorists. 
Traffic regulations usually presuppose the existence 
of traffic. In Bozen there is a complicated system 
of rule and no traffic. You may not halt to buy cakes 
at the Pasticceria (so clearly, by right of the Obst 
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chen and Schlagobers in its gleaming windows, a 
Tiered. You may not halt at all in the main 

ware. No, you must drive on and round to some 
absurd square and there purchase a ticket from a 
severely uniformed official in order to park your car 
for three minutes. You may not drive out by that 
street, only by this. It surprised us that we were per- 
mitted to do anything so reasonable as to get petrol 
from the petrol pump and not an ice-cream soda 
fountain. 

Whereupon as soon as we shook the dust of that 
city off our tyres, we yelled aloud no more Italian but 
the most Tiroler songs we could think of and all the 
mountains echoed our Holderayadooadays. For there 
the mountains really are, rushing round and toward 
us. Bleak and bare, like the smuggling scene in 
‘Carmen.’ The shepherds, with their miserable 
sheep that stray along the roads, also belong to that 
‘Carmen’ scene with their battered hats and 
thieves’ cloaks and hang-dog air. And the Amaryllis 
of these parts is draggle-tail no less than Corydon. 
How over-estimated, thought we, is Arcadia. The 
crook and the oaken pipe are not for us. 

The frontier. We are eagerly welcomed by the 
handsome Alpino who guards it. His walk of life, 
he explains, is no less dull than that of the shepherds. 
Day in, day out, he stands fixed in his 
army boots and requests dreary gentlemen in 
Hispanos to hand over their Coronas. If it was 
but always such beautiful signorine who passed by, 
that—what a heavenly tenor gesture—would be quite 
another matter. And so, we believe, it would. Clearly 
we are still on Italian soil—tobacco, lace, Roman silks, 
Venetian glass—we may smuggle it all and welcome, 
he indicates, our charm transcends base haggling 
over contraband. 

And that is really very nice. It is restoring to the 
nerves. To be assured that you look like Venus when 
you feel like a boot-black, dust in your hair and your 
eyes, a smut quite certainly on your chin and your 
nose all powderless. Decidedly; such idealists should 
be stationed all along the track to vindicate the self- 
respect of bedraggled motorists. 

More frontiers, more guards, more triptychs. The 
Italians quick, gallant and _ inaccurate. The 
Austrians slow, charming, and also inaccurate. In 
the evening we stop at a Wirtshaus with a low roof 
and green shutters, overhung by flowering chestnut 
trees. The cow byre makes a very adequate garage. 
The guest-room is stone flagged, with hard wooden 
tables. Trout for supper? Certainly, and the Wirt 
runs to get them from the brook, eggs from the ducks 
and jammy Schmarren is already sizzling in the pan. 
By the firelight our host brings down his zither and 
while we eat chants gently about Nachtigals and 
Dirndels and the month of May, and every now and 
then breaks into roof-removing yodels. Marierl, very 
small, with large eyes and long plaits, comes to listen 
and to lick her jam-spoon by the fire. 

We take our candles and creak up the narrow 
stairs to our rooms—such romantic rooms, such 
realistic beds. A mattress of iron and porcupines’ 
quills, a Jacob-like pillow of stone and on the top of 
all an enormous feather-bed. ‘‘ Do werden’s guat 
schlofn ” grins the maid. We are not so optimistic, but 


after rearranging the whole affair at last we are settled . 


for the night. Outside a waterfall, and the snow-air 

coming in through the window. Good-night. 
Suddenly crash—stagger—bump—the house rocks. 

Here is the earthquake, judgment day. The Press 


was right—is not the Press always right? O Lord 
have mercy on us and on the cat. What does one do 
in an earthquake—get under the bed, or run out into 
the garden? But under the bed are mice (we heard 
them), and outside, the snow. Before we have settled 
the perplexing problem of where to die most comfort- 
ably, stillness reigns again, broken only by deep snores. 


Then it dawns on us that this dreadful house-rocking 
was caused by nothing more supernatural than our 
host taking his good 16-stone of Schmarren and beer 
and Nachtigals up the rickety stairs to bed on the floor 
above. Hallelujah. We sleep peacefully till dawn. 

Innsbruck with its rigid policemen stuck on a sort 
of musical-box stand, like mechanical toys—we drive 
round and round one in circles, looking in vain for the 
button that will set him in motion. The petrol pumps 
along the south and middle German roads, where we 
undergo the usual examination. ‘‘ Where d’you come 
from?” ‘Oh. And where are you going, then?” 
Are you married ?’’ ‘‘ Really. Why not?’’ ‘‘ How 
old is your cat?’’ These people have to be cautious 
before they dispense petrol. So we tell them very 
accurately that we have had measles twice and that 
our grandmother’s maiden name was von Polecat, 
and the horse-power of our aunt’s perambulator. 

On the last stage of the journey we find Karl and 
Paul, two wandering carpenter’s ’prentices. ‘‘ Hey! 
Give us a lift!’’ Their ravishing Diaghileff costumes 
of black velvet and rakish Arizona hats decide us at 
once. They jump on the running board and shout 
their life’s history down our eardrums, while we keep 
a steady 60 along the flat, bare roads. In Jena we take 
them to a Conditorei and fill them with cake and 
cream. Dish after dishful, plate after plate, dis- 
appears. Their last desire is gratified when they wash 
this fine mixture passionately down with beer. 

Then the inn where we played to the peasants a 
classic melodrama on their beautiful cardboard stage, 
more petrol pumps, more wandering tramps, more 
picnics in the rain, and at last the dark chimneys 
and towers of Berlin. Good-bye to the roads and 
the sun. Hail to you, streets and winter. 


AT THE TAILORS’ 
By J. B. PriEsTLEy 


ETWEEN the chaos of Regent Street and 

the opulent bustle of New Bond Street is a 

little region that is curiously hushed. It is 
made up of short streets that pretend to run 
parallel to one another but actually go off at all 
angles. At a first glance these streets appear to 
be filled with the offices of very old firms of family 
solicitors. Many of their windows have severe 
wire screens. The establishments there have a 
certain air of dignified secrecy, not unlike that 
of servants of the old school, those impassive 
butlers who appeared to know nothing but really 
knew everything. There is little evidence that 
anything is being sold in this part of the world. 
The electric-light bills must be very modest 
indeed, for there are no flashing signs to assault 
the eye, no gaudily dressed windows to tempt the 
feet to loiter. Whatever the season, no Sales are 
held here. You are not invited to stop a moment 
longer than you may wish to do. Now and then 
you catch sight of a roll of cloth, a pair of riding 
breeches, or, perhaps, a sober little drawing of 
a gentleman in evening clothes, and as you pass 
you can hear these things whispering: ‘‘ If you 
are a gentleman and wish to wear the clothes 
that a gentleman should wear, kindly make an 
appointment here and we will see what we can do 
for you.”’ (Money, of course, is not mentioned, 
this being impossible in all such gentlemanly 
transactions. For this is the region, Savile Row, 
Conduit Street, Maddox Street, and the rest, of 
the tailors or—rather—the tailors. Enter it wear- 


ing a cheap ready-made suit, and immediately the 
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poor thing begins to bag in some places and 
shrivel up in others. If you have the audacity (as 
I once had) actually to walk into one of these 
establishments wearing a ready-made suit, you 
will regret it. Nothing is said, but a glance from 
one of the higher officials here strips you and 
quietly deposits your apparel in the dust-bin. 

The hush here is significant. It might be 
described as old-world, and for a very good reason 
too. In a new world in which anything will do 
so long as it arrives quickly and easily, this region 
has fallen sadly behind the times. It is still 
engaged in the old quest for perfection. Behind 
these wire screens the search for the absolute still 
goes on. Tailoring here remains one of the arts. 
There are men in this quarter who could announce 
in all sincerity that trousers are beauty, beauty 
trousers, and that is all we know and need to know. 
For them the smallest seam they sew can give 
thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. That 
they are artists and not tradesmen is proved by 
the fact that, unlike tradesmen, they do not labour 
to please their customers but to please themselves. 
A tailor who is a mere shopkeeper fits you until 
you are Satisfied. These artists go on fitting you 
until they are satisfied, and that means they con- 
tinue long after you have lost all interest in the 
matter. You stand there, a mere body or lay 
figure, and they still go on delicately ripping out 
sleeves and collars with their little penknives, pin- 
ning and unpinning, and making mysterious 
signs with chalk, and you have long ceased 
to understand what all the bother is about. 
And even then they may tell you, quietly but 
firmly, that they must have another fitting. That 
they should do this to me is proof positive of their 
disinterested passion for the art of tailoring. 

I never walk into my own tailors’ without feel- 
ing apologetic. I know I am unworthy of their 
efforts. It is as if a man without an ear for music 
should be invited to spend an evening with the 
Lener Quartet. I am the kind of man who can 
make any suit of clothes look shabby and undis- 
tinguished after about a fortnight’s wear. Per- 
haps the fact that I always carry about with me 
two or three fairly large pipes, matches, about 
two ounces of tobacco, a wallet, cheque book, 
diary, fountain pen, knife, odd keys and loose 
change, to say nothing of old letters, may have 
something to do with it. I can never understand 
how a man can contrive to look neat and spruce 
and do anything else. Wearing clothes properly 
seems to me to be a full-time job, and as I happen 
to have a great many other, more important or 
more amusing things to do, I cheerfully bag and 
sag and look as if I had slept in my suits. I can 
say this cheerfully here, but once I am inside my 
tailors’ I immediately begin to feel apologetic. 
They do not say anything, but there is mournful 
reproach in their eyes as they turn them upon 
their ruined sonnets and sonatas. One day I shall 
call upon them in evening clothes because I fancy 
they are not so bad as the lounge suits. But I 
do not know; they may see enormities where I see 
nothing; and so perhaps I had better keep the 
fate of their masterpieces hidden from them. Pos- 
sibly they whisper to one another, when they 
see me slouching in, looking like a man who 
might buy his clothes through the post: ‘‘ He’s 
one of those gentlemen who’re a bit careless dur- 
ing the day. I shouldn’t wonder,’ I hear them 
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adding, wistfully, anxious to convince themselves, 
if he takes trouble at night.” 

They have their revenge, though, when the 
get me inside one of their horrible cubicles, for a 
fitting. By the time I have been inside one of 
those places ten minutes I have not a shred of 
self-respect left. It is worse than being at the 
barber’s, and fully equal to being at the dentist’s, 
To stand like a dummy, to be simply a shape oj 
flesh and bone, is bad enough, but what make jt 
much worse are the mirrors and the lighting, 
These mirrors go glimmering away into infinity, 
At each side is a greeny-gold tunnel. I do not 
mind that, having only a slight distaste for 
tunnels and hardly any at all for infinity. But 
I do not like all those images of myself. Wher. 
ever I look, I see a man whose appearance does 
not please me. His head seems rather too big 
for his body, his body rather too big for his legs, 
In that merciless bright light, his face looks fat. 
tish and somewhat sodden. There is something 
vaguely dirty about him. The clothes he is wear. 
ing, apart from the particular garment he is try. 
ing on at the moment, look baggy, wrinkled, and 
shabby. He does not pay enough attention to his 
collar, his boots. His hair wants cutting, and 
another and closer shave would do him good. In 
full face he does not inspire confidence. His 
profile, however, is simply ridiculous, and the 
back view of him is really horrible. And a woman 
and several children are tied to a fellow like 
that! Incredible that a man can take such a face 
and carcase about with him, and yet entertain a 
tolerably good opinion of himself! As I think 
these things, it is possible that I smile a little. 
That is what it feels like—smiling a little; but 
immediately twenty images in that cubicle break 
into ghostly grins, produce wrinkles from nowhere, 
show distorted acres of cheek and jowl. And 
there is no looking away. 

Meanwhile, the tailors themselves, so neat, so 
clean, so deft, are busy with the pins and the 
chalk. They are at home in these little halls of 
mirrors, and so look well in them from every pos- 
sible angle of reflection. They pretend a certain 
subservience, but it is the idlest of pretences. They 
know—and they know that I know—that I am but 
a shadow of myself, a puppet in their hands. Their 
opinions, such as they are, seem to be those of 
most moderate sensible men, but even if they mur- 
mured that it was high time the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion was established in this island, I should have 
to agree with them. They are not all alike, these 
fitters, or cutters, or whatever they are. Thus my 
usual trouser man is quite different from my usual 
coat man. He is smaller and livelier, more bust- 
ling, more given to cheerful gossip. A long and 
intimate acquaintance with trousers has made him 
far more democratic and more of the earth earthy. 
There are times when I feel I can almost hold my 
own with him. On the other hand, the coat man 
is quietly tremendous. He has one of those tight, 
healthy-looking, clean-shaven faces, like 4 
brownish apple; and looks something between 4 
priest, a surgeon and a solicitor who occasion- 
ally rides to hounds. Everything about him ts 
clear, polished and speckless. He regards me 
with about the same amount of interest that I give 
to another man’s coat. When he once conde- 
scended to tell me about his boy (who is at a public 
school) I felt immensely flattered and rushed to 
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with everything he said. For a few minutes 
| was really alive, almost sharirig the honours with 
my coat. But then he became serious again and 
took out a pin somewhere and made another chalk 
k. 
" can understand the feelings of those 
ple who are compelled to live with great 
artists. 1 can also understand the inner mean- 
ing of the old saying about nine tailors making a 
man. They have so little common humanity, these 
artists of the pins and chalk, that it must be diffi- 
cult to wring out of nine of them folly and friend- 
liness enough to make an ordinary citizen. But 
now that the dandies are all dead and gone, theirs 
must be a lonely world. Will they accept these 
few words of tribute from a pocket-stuffer, a 
rumpler and crumpler, a bagger? 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


q{ The Editor of the Saturpay Revizw welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of 
public interest, though he disclaims responsibility alike for 
the opinions themselves and the manner of their expression. 

q Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach him on Tuesday. 


THE REPORT ON EAST AFRICA 


SIR,—In the leading article in your issue of 
January 26, on this subject, comment is made on the 
proposed devolution of the authority of the Colonial 
Office on to the supreme Governor on the spot, ensuring 
that authority shall be exercised by someone in touch 
with local conditions and opinion; and you call 
attention to the fact that this ‘‘ makes any control 
of policy by the Imperial Parliament more unreal 
and shadowy than ever.’? The reason is not far to 
seek: in the first lines of your article you supply 
the clue, ‘‘ The Report... . has so far attracted 
no general attention.’’ 

The average English reader who, with the non- 
reader, elects the members of Parliament is simply 
not interested in Africa; and editors, therefore, are 
not anxious for contributions on African problems, 
so that even a Report like this, which may, as you 
rightly observe, come to be regarded as one of the 
most valuable documents of our Colonial history, 
excites very little comment. Since the electorate is 
not interested it is quite time that there should be a 
change in the form of control. 

There are other main problems in the Report 
besides the two to which you call attention, of 
which I would single out the importance of unity 
and continuity of policy for the territories concerned, 
which is much needed; and the lack of a central 
authority with constructive ideas for development 
to counteract the purely critical functions of the 
Treasury. That useful and necessary body has often 
incurred the blame for obstructive niggardliness 
when it would often more justly have been put on 
those who submit ill-planned and_half-digested 
schemes, or shelter themselves behind the well-worn 
cliché, ‘‘ The Treasury would never agree.’’ 

In conclusion it is encouraging that the SATURDAY 
has called attention to this valuable Report, which 
merits study and far more notice than it has 
received. 


I am, etc., 
F. H. MELLAND 


The Hill, Caterham Valley 


THE TRANSPORT PROBLEM: FACTS ABOUT 
RAIL RATES 


SIR,—My previous letter said that agricultural 
produce is being imported into our coastal towns 
(not inland towns, as misrepresented by Mr. E. T. 
Good) cheaper than it can be sent above (not 
within) 20 or 30 miles from our own countryside 
to the same places, and Mr. Good fails to provide 
alternative figures to prove that the rail and shipping 
freights given in my letter are incorrect. 

It may, moreover, be recalled that a year or so ago 
Mr. Lloyd George drew attention to the fact that the 
through rates—which cover all the services mentioned 
by Mr. E. T. Good—on bacon from Denmark to 
Manchester are cheaper than from Suffolk to Man- 
chester, and that potatoes are being transported from 
Central Germany to London cheaper than from 
Lincolnshire (a district that is favoured by specially 
reduced rates), or even a lesser distance away. Similar 
instances were also pointed out by the delegations of 
farmers which recently visited England from the 
Dominions, and as these conditions must be equally 
well known to the majority of your readers, Mr. Good 
places himself in an invidious position by his denial 
of them. 

In the eastern, western and southern counties 
land has largely gone out of cultivation because, owing 
to the high costs of transport, the activities of 
farmers in those areas are narrowed down and 
restricted to meeting the comparatively small needs 
of their own immediate districts. The consequence 
is that the inhabitants of the highly populated coastal 
towns, and of the industrial areas of the Midlands 
and the North, are being mainly fed on foreign instezd 
of their natural home-grown food. 

If, however, British railway charges were reduced to 
foreign levels, wholesale dealers in those towns would 
be able to obtain vegetables, etc., from all parts of 
the country cheaper than from abroad ; foreign produce 
would be ousted, and employment would be found for 
hundreds of thousands of people in the production of 
home-grown food. 

The principal cause of these unsatisfactory transport 
conditions is the unfortunate persistence in permitting 
privately-owned wagons. These vehicles (over 
700,000) convey coal and other minerals from South 
Wales, the Midlands and the North to every station 
on the lines to the extremes of the eastern, western 
and southern coasts, and are then returned empty, 
instead of being swept out and made available to 
farmers and others for loading again on the back- 
ward journey. Were these wagons railway-owned, 
rather than allow them to return empty—and without 
earning anything at all to cover the cost of their 
haulage—rates on agricultural produce would be quoted 
at a very low figure, thus stimulating the farmer to 
cultivate his land by providing him with the conditions 
necessary to transport his commodities cheaply back to 
those highly populated industrial areas, and so com- 
pete successfully with imported foreign foods. 

In his description of the packing of foreign cauli- 
flowers, Mr. Good omits to consider that the means 
employed—which is undoubtedly done by standardized 
and wholesale methods for export—is probably cheaper 
in the long run, as it obviates the cost of the handling 
and return haulage of empties. In regard to the 
general question of transport it may be said that the 
success of motor competition is not so much attribut- 
able, as is often alleged, to unfair advantage, as to 
goods and passenger traffic being directed to the 
roads by the exorbitantly high levels of railway rates 
and fares. 

I am, etc., 


25 Appach Road, E. R. B. RoBERTS 


Brixton, S.W.2. 
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The Saturda 


Review 


INDIAN REALITIES 


SIR,—May I be allowed to make one or two 
remarks about the quite extraordinary letter which 
appeared under the heading of ‘ Indian Realities’ 
in your issue of January 19? In it we learn of how 
Mr. Meyrick-Jones was enlightened upon Indian 
politics by no less a one than the pay havildar of a 
Pack Battery; and of how this oracle declared 
democratic rule in the East to be useless. But after 
all, is even the judgment of a pay havildar final? 
If Mr. Meyrick-Jones had carried his enquiries 
further, might he not perhaps have discovered a 
Home-Ruler among the jemadars, or even a Socialist 
here and there among the naiks and sepoys? When 
I was in India I knew a postman who was actually 
a Communist, and followed Marx, or would have 
followed him if he had been able to read. What are 
we to conclude when the authorities disagree like 
this? 

Secondly, we are told that only ‘‘ Bengalis, etc.” 
(‘‘ etc.,” is good) will take the trouble to pass 
examinations for the Army. ‘‘ The better castes ”’ 
are ‘‘ too busy on their. . . military work.” What 
military work? Are we to take it that these loyal 
subjects of the crown—so different from those odious 
educated Bengalis, etc.—are too busy at filibuster- 
ing to be able to attend to passing examinations? 
Or alternatively, if the ‘‘ military work ’’ is done 

_under the British Government, tsurely passing the 
necessary examinations is part of it? 

Thirdly, what exactly is the antithesis between the 
better castes’’ and the Bengalis, etc.’”?? A 
Bengali is an inhabitant of Bengal, and if he is a 
Hindu he may belong to any of the Hindu castes, 
high or low. And why was Mr. Meyrick-Jones’s 
havildar so interested in ‘‘ better ’’ or worse castes? 
If he was a Mussulman, the subject did not affect 
him one way or the other. 

I am afraid this letter comes rather late, as I live 
abroad and do not get the Saturpay Review till a 
week after it is published. But I could not resist 
replying to a typical piece of the stuff which is written 
by apologists of despotism in India, and apparently 
swallowed without misgivings by the English public. 

I am, etc., 

Paris E. A. Biarr 


DISESTABLISHMENT 


SIR,—May I contribute a few lines in support of the 
letter of Mr. C. Poyntz Sanderson, which appears in 
your issue of January 26? I would agree that it is 
extremely rash for any Church people—Bishops or 
others—to come out for disestablishment as a cure 
for Church grievances. Suppose the Church were 
disestablished, would its internal disputes thereby be 
healed? The varying schools of thought would still 
be there: but without the control, such as it is, now 
exercised by Parliament. The disputes would probably 
be only increased. Thus disestablishment would be 
no remedy, while it would have grave evils of its own. 
It is hard to exaggerate the complexities of the issues 
that would arise connected with Church property. 
What would be done with the Cathedrals and 
Westminster Abbey ?—what with the various ecclesias- 
tical endowments all over the country? Probably no 
one would advocate any drastic measures of confisca- 
tion: but disendowment of some sort there would 
have to be, and endless would be the complications ! 

The question of the necessity of the Sovereign being 
a Protestant would also arise. In one point I hardly 
agree with Mr. Sanderson: when, that is, he says 
that that requirement is ‘‘ one of sentiment.’’ The 
obligation of the Sovereign not to be a Roman Catholic 
was imposed for severely practical reasons: namely, 
because it was found that, if he is a Roman Catholic, 
he owes allegiance to a foreign power, and that was 
intolerable. Disestablishment, by necessitating a 
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review of the Act of Settlement, would raise that 

question again. On the whole, better let disestablish, 

ment alone. Who would benefit by it? It would 

merely raise endless strife for no good object. 
I am, etc., 


Highbury, N.5 W. PownreR 


‘ EYESORES ’ 

SIR,—Mr. MacColl’s ‘ Eyesores’ made good readi 
His reference to postage stamps reminded me of ay 
old idea of mine. Could we not have square stamps 
so designed that however they are affixed to the lette 
they would always be the right way up? To those 
under the curse of a heavy correspondence much time 
would be saved in the aggregate, and one imagines 
that the thing could be done without offence or incon. 
venience to King George—whom God bless. 

I am, etc., 
H. 

Terrington Hall Preparatory School, 

Terrington, York 


A NEGLECTED NOVELIST 


SIR,—The address below must be the excuse for 
the belatedness of this comment on the interesting 
reference to the work of Mr. Hueffer in your notice 
of Mr. Swinnerton’s ‘A London Bookman’ in your 
issue of October 6, which has just reached me. 

Your reviewer praises Mr. MHueffer’s war-time 
trilogy; by the way, why does he say there are not 
six novels written in our time that do not seem thin 
or contrived in comparison; why not one? He says 
that Mr. Hueffer has never had his due. This | 
submit is the timidest understatement of the monstrous 
silence maintained by modern critics about his work. 
I remember an enthusiastic review by Miss Rebecca 
West of an early novel called ‘ The Good Soldier’ 
(incidentally one of the several high-water marks in this 
writer’s tide of achievement) and a noble eulogy of his 
poetry in a Poetry Bookshop Bibliography, but from 
the rest of the criticism I have never seen, one would 
never gather that Mr. Hueffer has an artistic record 
unparalleled in the literature of this century. 

No one who has read the fruits of their collabora 
tion, their previous and subsequent writings and Mr. 
Hueffer’s beautiful portrait of the early Conrad can 
doubt that they met as equals, or that during their 
years of collaboration and friendship Conrad produced 
novels and memoirs the like of which he never wrote 
again. And then you will never persuade anybody 
who bought the first numbers of the English Review 
to part with them or to admit that there has been 
a monthly to touch it since. Yet in the recent 
obituaries of Austin Harrison, Mr. Hueffer’s successor 
as Editor, there was not a word in nine out of ten 
of them to show that the now legendary excellence of 
that Review was created before Harrison took over the 
command. Mr. Hueffer’s genius as Editor urged him 
only three or four years ago to do for another generation 
in the Transatlantic Review what he had done in the 
English Review for their elders, and that, too, has 
been uncommented. 

Mr. Hueffer’s Collected Poems were published 
several years ago—I don’t know their date, being 
far away from all books—and are as solid and 
secure a body of poetry as has appeared this century, 
but he has escaped the anthologists’ lethal crown and 
‘ Christina at Nightfall ’ and the poem on the sight of 
France across the channel are loved by but a happy 
few. 

As for the war trilogy or tetralogy, its reception, 
when one remembers that of the ‘ Forsyte Saga ’ or the 
‘ Spanish Farm,’ has been, without undue belittlement 
of those two, simply ludicrous. Here is England 
minutely and accurately observed; but that does not 
signify. Here is the war felt at its most anguished 
and documented with elaborate scepticism; and that 
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ionify. Here are living people, living at 
pa roy aes and yet rounded and complete, and 
perhaps that is not enough. But read any page of 
the whole four volumes and you will know what 
writing ’’ really is. 
| must apologize for the length of this letter but 
ad for its publication so that your readers may 
that your seem is = = in his astonish- 
our neglect of a great writer. 
ment at eg ote, 
Bamenda, British Cameroons, WItson PLANT 
West Africa 


W. B. MASON 

SIR,—Having read Back Numbers, CVIII, I 
write to tell you something about Mr. Mason, whom 
| knew intimately during my long residence in 
Japan (1886-1924). 

Mr. William Benjamin Mason must have been born 
in the early or middle fifties of last century, and he 
came to Japan, I suppose, in the ’seventies. He was 
employed by the Government in the telegraph depart- 
ment, as an instructor, I believe, and resided for 
several years at Nagasaki. I first came to know him 
in 1887 when he had come to Tokyo and had virtually 
ended his services as a telegraph expert. He got a 
small pension and he occupied himself and increased 
his income by teaching English in a large government 
school or college. He joined Mr. B. H. Chamberlain 
in compiling and editing ‘Murray’s Guide to Japan,’ a 
work of great merit. He only once returned for a 
short visit to England. He was killed in the great 
earthquake (at Yokohama) in 1923. He left a 
widow (Japanese) and two sons, all, I believe, still 
living. I was surprised to read in your article that 
he had once been principal proof-reader on the 
SatuRDAY Review, for he never mentioned it to me 
though we had similar tastes in literature and were 
close companions. 

He was a most lovable man, gentle, courteous, 
kind and humorous. During his later years he lived 
at Yokohama and rendered much service in the choice 
of books, etc., for the excellent library of the United 
Club. He was in the club at the time of the 
earthquake. The building, a large brick one, 
collapsed and a fire completed the ruin. His remains 
were never found. 

I am, etc., 
Pine Cottage, J. N. Seymour 
Farnborough, Hants 


““ HERE’S THE DOCUMENTS ” 


SIR,—On various occasions in the past you have 
opened your columns to correspondence on questions 
of English grammar, and on this account I venture 
to draw attention to what appears to be a very common 
occurrence in the works of Mr. H. G. Wells. 

I have just read ‘ Meanwhile,’ and in the fascinating 
pages of that ‘novdl I find (page 84) that Miss 
“Puppy ’’? Clarges, on handing some letters to the 
Italian butler, says ‘‘ Here’s the documents.’’ Now 
does Mr. Wells wish us to believe that all classes of 
society make this blunder in the same way as one 
finds so many slip into saying ‘‘those sort of things’’? 
I am inclined to believe that nearly all well-educated 
people would say ‘‘ Here’re the documents ’’ when 
speaking hurriedly and ‘‘ Here are the documents ”’ 
when unhurried. 

From the mouth of Mr. Polly one expects to find 
the quaint use of English which helps to endear him 
to us, but does Mr. Wells find that the educated 
classes flounder to such an extent as that I have 
mentioned ? 

I am, etc., 
Sondes House, Gorpon HomE 
Bekesbourne, 
Nr. Canterbury 
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LITERARY COMPETITIONS—153 
Set By J. B. Morton 


A. A politician is about to declare open the 
newly constructed Channel Tunnel. We offer a 
First Prize of Two Guineas and a Second Prize of 
Half a Guinea for his peroration, which should be in 
not more than two hundred words. 


B. We offer a First Prize of One Guinea and a 
Second Prise of Half a Guinea for a poem of not 
more than eight lines, of which the eighth and last 
is “‘ Women and Elephants never forget.’ 


RULES 


i. All envelopes must be marked LITERARY, followed by 
the number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, and 
addressed to the Editor, The Saturpay Review, 9 Ki 
Street, London, W.C.2 (e.g., this week: LITERARY 158, 
or LITERARY 153s). 


ii. Typescript is not essential, provided the writing is 
legible, but competitors must use one side of the paper only. 
Pen-names may be employed if desired. 


iii. Where a word limit is set, every fifty words must be 
marked off by competitors on their MSS. 


iv. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves to himself 
the right to print in part or in whole any matter sent in for 
competition, whether successful or not. MSS. cannot be 
returned. Competitors failing to comply with any of the 
rules will be disqualified. Should the entries submitted be 
adjudged undeserving of award the Editor reserves the right 
to withhold a prize or prizes. 


Entries must reach the Editor, addressed according 
to the rules, not later than by the first post on 
Monday, February 11. The results will be announced 
in the issue of February 16. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 151 
Set By CLENNELL WILKINSON 


A. We offer a First Prise of Two Guineas and a 
Second Prise of Half a Guinea for a short essay of 
about five hundred words on the ancient piratical prac- 
tice of walking—or, rather, causing to walk—the plank. 
The alleged desirability and convenience of the custom 
should be discussed ; and extra marks will be awarded 
for any historical instance of walking the plank, or 
the citation of any good authority for the existence 
of the custom. 


B. We offer a First Prise of One Guinea and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for a short poem entitled 
* Ode to a Frozen Water Pipe, or The Plumber’s Cry 
to his Mate.’ 


REPORT FROM MR. WILKINSON 


151A. This competition produced a small vintage, 
but a good one. There is only one entry in the 
whole lot that I can truthfully describe as a total 
loss. To all the other competitors I respectfully take 
off my hat. In every case they showed some read- 
ing; and—what is even more important—the ‘“‘ tone 
of voice ’’ adopted towards the pirates was in the 
best traditions of piratical literature, impeccably 
correct. 

The pirates I had in mind were those of the seven- 
teenth-eighteenth centuries, but I am glad to be reminded 
of the classical ladder—by a number of contributors. 
Of really convincing examples of the use of this 
practice in comparatively modern times I find hardly 
one. A brilliant defence of the custom on strictly 
practical grounds comes from M. L., whose effort I 
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heartily commend. M. L. has the right spirit, 
though apparently lacking in piratical erudition. 1 
am grateful also to Captain Kidd, to Will Atkins 
and Michael Mulready for many hearty laughs. But 
I award the prize without hesitation to that wonderful 
all-rounder, Lester Ralph—though I do wish he 
would not write ‘‘ D’Olonnois.’” And I recommend 
the scholarly contribution of G. A. Newall for second 
prize. I hope they all enjoyed writing their essays 
as much as I enjoyed reading them. 


FIRST PRIZE 


This ancient and honourable practice, a practice, 
moreover, which is peculiarly national, to go no 
further back for authentic record than the Battle of 
Sluys, has been commemorated by Minot (Poems, ed. 
Hall, p. 16): 


Fone [few] left hai oliue [alive], bot did tham to lepe; 
To wade war tho wreeches casten in the: brim; 
The Kaitifs come out of France, at lere tham to swim. 


Skeat’s comment upon this quotes Froissart to the 
effect that contemporary ‘‘ sea battles were ever 
more deadlie than those on lande,’”’ with the addition 
that Chaucer, when in his ‘‘ Prologue’’ he describes 
the Shipmanne who, 


If that he faught, and hadde the hyer hond, 
By water he sente hem hoom to every lond, 


meant that ‘‘ he made them ‘ walk the plank,’ as it 
used to be called.” 

Doubtless Nelson’s invariable order to close with 
the enemy at sight, board, then ‘‘ out cutlass and 
at them,’’ reflected merely the time-honoured custom 
of English naval procedure since the days when 
Alfred built the first British Navy on a captured 
Danish model, and rid the British seas, temporarily, 
of the barbarous foreigner. 

As Scaliger happily remarks, Nulli melius 
piraticam exercent quam Anglh’’; and with the 
shining examples of our national heroes, Hawkins, 
Oxenham, Drake, one can well subscribe to his 
outside testimony. (It is true that on one occasion 
Hawkins ‘‘ called for volunteers ’’ to walk home ‘‘by 
land ’”’ across South America from his own men, 
after an unfortunate affair with the Spanish Fleet 
near Ulloa.) 

Unhappily national pride is somewhat chastened 
by the reflection that D’Olonnois, a mere Frenchman, 
has to his credit the disposal of four ship-loads of 
Spaniards by this classic method. Our own Captain 
James Burney’ records this without regret, 
Exquemelin, your only real pirate author, alludes to 
the episode en passant, after reference to more 
wholesale disposals of prisoners, at once less 
spectacular and less economical. 

Teach, for example, preferred an individual expendi- 
ture of pistol ammunition, thereby securing greater 
personal satisfaction, but denying to his crew the 
** source of innocent merriment ’’ so lingeringly and 
humorously available by means of our plank. 


In further support of the authenticity of this pastime 
as of national origin, it is instructive to note that 
the French language, pace D’Olonnois and other 
exponents, has no equivalent nearer than the bald 
translation ‘‘ faire traverser la planche.’’ ‘‘ Faire la 
planche’’’ means merely to float upon the surface, 
without the added diversion of pistol-shots from above. 

And how sweetly the idea harmonizes with the 
essentially English combination of simplicity, expedi- 
tion, altruism and humour! Your plank, though lost 
in the process, comes from the captured ship; your 
enemy, by walking deliberately (though not without 
assistance) to his doom, absolves your conscience; 
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there is no mess to clean up, and the supply of fish 
may at least be encouraged by this inexpensive bait} 
of our British seas. "8 


LEsTER Racpy 


SECOND PRIZE 

A glamour encircles the Jolly Roger; and those, whese device 
it was, give still to youth something of the spacious licence 
of their lives. But cool-headed research reveals un 
limitations in Piracy and, in some respects, Penzance is Nearer 
reality than our Spanish Main. 

In the particular aspect under consideration, i.e., recreation, 
there was for the earlier pirates (and, we can argue, for the 
later) a noticeable conservatism and narrowness of range. There 
is a chapter in that astonishing book of Martius Furmari 
‘ Ars Piratica ’ (one of the earliest examples of a practical hang. 
book) that deals with this subject. Its brevity is significant: 
“Est iis,” he writes, “ summa delectio captivos spectang 
in mare ambulantes . . .’’ and the final scenes of brutal ley; 
luxuriantly unfolded. In tracing the origin of this custom he 
is somewhat vague (and the text is patently corrupt), but he 
says in effect: “‘ They give back, to the sea, their lord, whatgo. 
ever they may give without hurt to themselves.’’ Thus poetry 
(as in the best traditions) justifies utility, for it is obvious that 
they were merely ridding themselves in the most amusing (t 
them) and spectacular way, of a human cargo that would have 
been otherwise, perhaps, a dangerous embarrassment. 

This conjecture is supported by that well-known passage in the 
memoirs of that Elizabethan scoundrel, Julius Roger, who 
was murdered in Deptford in 1587. ‘‘ Come, sayed the Captaine, 
we will now lette bloode.”” ‘‘ For in soothe the holdes were 
verie full and there was much clamoure and uneesinesse beloy 
that did irke us and hee did ordre for the planck to bee sette 
above the see as the custome is. And firste there stroode 
this planck the Captain Felle, but beeing bound about the 
heede he straitway fell into the see beneth;,.. .”’ nd 60 on. 

We must here hastily acquit ourselves of delighting in such 
matters as these. At this time, such fashions of a coarser 
age cannot ba approved; yet when we consider what ingenuities 
other centuries and other minds have devised for the destruction 
of their enemies, there is something perhaps to be said for this 
rough, simple, sailor fashion of plank-walking: the short 
journey of a plank’s length, the false step into space and the 
waters that close above the mockery you shall not hear. 


G. A. Newau 


151B. I suppose the idea of an ode to a frozen 
waterpipe was not such a very bright one after all. 
No doubt I got the answers I deserved, and it must 
be admitted that there were plenty of them. But 
the subject is wearing thin. Perhaps it would have 
been better simply to offer a prize for any new joke 
about a plumber. None of this, however, applies 
to W. G.’s lines (although they are not an Ode), 
in the manner of Robert Browning. I recommend 
them for first prize, and would ask W. G. to forward 
his address to the Editor in order that it may be 
awarded. The second prize might be handed over to 
some charity for destitute plumbers’ mates. 


FIRST PRIZE 


What’s that you say, sir? Just a common burst? 

Nay, I’ll be sworn—permit me to expound. 

Here’s you, in cherry-coloured dressing-grown— 

A pretty pattern—ever hear the tale 

Of Barnum and the cherry-coloured cat? 

Here’s me, in overalls, smudged nose, and cap. 

The burst you see is not the burst I see. 

(Jowett said that, or something like it, sure.) 

You see the Council’s water jet-—now mark. 

I see a drifting cloud athwart a hill, 

Transparent lawn, as ’twere, on maiden’s breast— 

(Come, look sharp, Bill! The gent’s a-waitin’, man!) 

The rain’s white wall that marches down the vale, 

The amber torrent, and the silent pool, 

And miles and miles of pipes and reservoirs, 

Filters, and taps (all right, he won’t be long) 

Turncocks, and offices, and men with yard-long keys, 

That turn the street round—’member Punch’s 
joke? 

And lots of things besides. Oh, here he is. 

Now, sir, we shan’t be long! Good-morning, sir! 


W. G. 
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BACK NUMBERS—CX 


ing continually right ‘about Austin Dobson 
Ag. Biases was only as all other good papers 
were. Everyone who matters has always been 
right about him—up to a point. But hardly anyone 
has gone an inch beyond that point, and of all the 
reviews that will be written on the pleasant memorial 
now erected by his son and his friends probably not 
one in ten will reveal a suspicion of the inadequacy 
of the stock eulogies. Nor will any anthology 
remedy the gross injustice of leaving incomparably 
his finest poem, ‘ The Sick Man and the Birds,’ 
unhonoured while his merely accomplished pieces are 
reprinted with a wearisome persistence. 


* * 


Dobson was a man of genius who also had talents, 
and it is only for his talents that he has been praised. 
They were quite unmistakable, and irresistible, and 
easy to define: his genius, rarely operative at the out- 
set and the end of his long literary career, was 
shy, disguised, and extremely hard to praise without 
implying that Dobson was a bigger and more 
positive artist than in fact he was. It was largely 
a genius for evasion. He and his muse were in a 
conspiracy of silence about the tragic precariousness 
of life, and the peculiar pathos he often achieved 
in his smiling verses was due, not to the things said, 
but to the careful avoidance of speech about a whole 
side of life. Only a man very acutely aware of the 
brevity and the irrevocability of the moment could 
so concentrate on it; only a man distressed by the 
monstrous confusion of the world could so resolutely 
limit himself to a little, neatly ordered world of his 
imagining. 


If he went to the eighteenth century, it was not 
merely as an antiquary. It was because, with 
rejection and fanciful rearrangement of the materials 
his learning gave him, he could make a world in 
which forgetfulness of the actual world was possible. 
A man is not so afraid of what is brutal, abrupt and 
beyond remedy in life till he has shudderingly appre- 
hended the terms on which we live through our 
“ indefinite reprieve.’’ Passion reduced to gallantry, 
in a life governed not by fate but by etiquette, is the 
ideal of a man only too well aware of the havoc 
passion makes in the affairs of mankind. The steady 
refusal to think of more than the moment’s amuse- 
ment is possible only to a man who knows, with a 
later poet, 


But men at whiles are sober, 
And think by fits and starts, 
And when they think they fasten 
Their hands upon their hearts. 


* * 


Austin Dobson was a master of the pathos always 
present in the spectacle of those who are, for the 
moment, wholly unconscious of the peril of their 
Situation. Artist that he is, he will not hint that 
the golden afternoon will end in night, and that those 
figures of the féte galante cannot long postpone 
acquaintance with harsh realities. He will not hint 
it, but his strict avoidance forces the idea on us. 
And so, for any imaginative reader, those brocaded 
personages of his seem to be dancing on a floor that 
will give way, precipitating the dainty beings into 
the horror of the pit, and one is moved almost to 
cry out a warning. How grotesque a cruelty in the 
scheme of things, that those who have established 
so many and such exquisite conventions in the game 
of life should be unceremoniously hurled into the 
disorder and grossness of mere living! How 
outrageous, how like some ‘beast of the gutter 
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assaulting a great lady as she approaches the Court, 
is the intrusion on such a company of death! 
* 


* * 


If I were challenged across a dinner table, and 
these articles are but table talk with the licences of 
the occasion, to illustrate the difference between the 
pathos of the man in the street and the pathos of the 
artist, I should contrast Gray’s ‘‘ Unwitting of their 
doom the little victims play,’’ if such were precisely 
his words, with Dobson’s tacit implication of the 
same idea in verses that trip and sparkle. (Not 
that I take Gray, the particular instance apart, for an 
eighteenth-century man in the street: he was a very 
great and highly independent scholar, and if not a 
great poet, a great man of letters; and when any- 
body sums up Gray in the academic way I like to 
quote for his confusion the delicious 

Believe me, dear maids, there’s no way of evading, 
While ye pish and cry nay your roses are fading, 
which is technically and otherwise matched only by 
Cartwright’s absurdly neglected ‘ Song of Dalliance ’ 
and Richard Jago’s one perfect lyric.) 
* 


* * 


Gray was very much more like the eighteenth 
century, for all his dissent from the ideas of his age, 
than Austin Dobson. Of course, Dobson knew perfectly 
well where he was reproducing his favourite period 
and where he was merely using the material it 
offered for his private purpose. A criticism which 
assailed him on the grounds on which we condemn 
a faked piece of Chippendale would be too silly for 
retort upon it. But he could, on rare occasions, 
quit the eighteenth century, abandon evasion, and 
write personally and directly. I am brought back 
to what I have already described as beyond com- 
parison his finest poem. 

* 


It is not the kind of poem to take anybody by 
storm. To some readers, on a first experience of it, 
it may seem to have little beyond charm of cadence. 
But by the time the end is reached on a second or 
third reading any but a callous reader must feel that 
every line, not so much by its value when taken 
separately as by the value derived from its perfect 


adjustment to the pattern of the whole, has done its 
work. 


This is the sick man’s song, 
Mournful in sooth and fit, 
Unrest that cries—How long? 
And the might answers it. 
The mood has been rendered faultlessly, in a way 
quite the poet’s own. 
* 
* 


That piece is buried away in a mass of work which, 
though never less than dextrous, contains too many 
album pieces, and which will give casual readers 
the impression that Dobson was a graceful trifler and 
no more. We others, in striving to correct that 
impression, ourselves become misleading. I look 
back over the paragraphs I have written, and find 
I have called up a less delicate artist than he was. 
In controverting an error, I have been forced to 
emphasize just those things about which Dobson was 
reticent, and have probably conveyed the idea that 
there was a kind of grimness in his reticence whereas 
there was no trace of that quality. So hard is it to 
make amends to this poet without offending against 
critical truth in another way. But what does it 
matter? In heaven he and Watteau smile under- 
standingly at each other, frivolous artists each with 
his secret pathos, and it is not the spirits of the 


eighteenth century who most nearly comprehend 
them. 
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REVIEWS 
AN ENGLISHMAN IN PERSIA 


By MILTON WALDMAN 


Travels in Persia 1627-1629. By Thomas Herbert. 
The Broadway Travellers: Routledge. 15s. 


T is amazing to what degree observers of the Orient 

have succeeded in seeing the same thing from 
generation to generation. One gathers that in 
the East rulers must be ferociously cruel and reck- 
lessly generous; that people live either in gigantic 
palaces or depressing hovels; that if a woman is 
not jealously chaste she is utterly abandoned; that 
table-service is fabricated only of solid gold or of 
hardened mud. One need not possess an unduly 
sceptical mind to wonder at the extraordinary con- 
currence of these reports, written by very differently- 
minded observers. If all eye-witnesses to a set of 
facts invariably saw the same things, the problems 
of judges and juries would be considerably simplified, 
and courts might have three holidays a year for 
three months each on end. 

I confess to a suspicion that there has grown up 
from early times a certain traditional manner where- 
with the Western traveller in the Orient must report 
his observations to his fellow-Occidentals. This is 
by no means to question the truthfulness or com- 
petence of the long chain of authors from Marco Polo 
and Mandeville to Flecker and Loti; it is merely to 
suggest that these authors were as_ inevitably 
impelled by the tradition to paint certain pictures as 
a poet experiencing a certain emotion must in certain 
circumstances select a sonnet and no other verse 
form as the medium of his expression. The precon- 
ceptions of these narrators so control their vision, it 
would seem, that, like historians, they come in the 
end to repeat one another. 

The working of this necessity can be traced in 
the book under review. Its author was a young 
-man of twenty-two, well-read and well-educated, 
endowed with enthusiasm and the power of original 
observation, an enthusiastic admirer of his contem- 
porary Bacon’s_ spirit of scientific enquiry, 
indefatigable in finding things out for himself. He 
went to Persia in the train of an English 
Ambassador, with every facility for seeing the country 
and no need whatever to write an official account 
of his journey. Nevertheless, his record is as full of 
gold and precious stones, silks and _ perfumes, 
painted dancing girls, lavish gifts and _ hellish 
punishments, as any popular play or film concocted 
for the titillation of the multitude. There can be only 
one explanation of this coincidence—that young 
Thomas Herbert, Esq., was so familiar with the 
works of. his predecessors, particularly those 
collected and edited by the Reverend Samuel Purchas, 
that he was compelled to see Persia under a pre- 
determined guise, and so to describe it to his readers 
because they, also familiar with the traditional East, 
were expecting it of him. 

These remarks are not intended to be derogatory 
to Herbert’s narrative. Perhaps it is all the 
better that every effort at literary expression should 
conform to some tradition of attitude as well as of 
style. Herbert possessed many excellent natural 
qualifications for the task he imposed on himself. He 
had all the eager curiosity of his years, which were 
twenty-two, when he left Dover with Sir Dodmore 
Cotton on the ten months’ voyage to the Persian 
Gulf; he had a solid background of family and 
university; his physical stamina enabled him to 


survive conditions which killed his leader and many of 
his associates. The country in which he travelled | 
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interested him enormously, and he was determ; 
not only to see everything in it but to relate ang to 
explain what he saw. He paced out painstakj 
the dimensions of the surviving apartments in the 
ruins of the great palace at Persepolis and climbed 
up to have a look at the repulsive structures where 
the Parsees left the corpses of their dead to decom. 
pose in the sun. Unlike most travellers of his time 
he had a strong archeological sense and a profound 
feeling for the monuments of antiquity. 

It is, on the whole, where he is critical that the 
author’s information is most original. As I have 
said, he applauds what he thinks, quite unconsciously 
he ought to applaud. When he is displeased jt i. 
usually by conditions and manners which strike him 
quite freshly. It is at these times that we get 
another aspect of the Oriental—not as a man whose 
colours are so strong that he is remarkably above 
or below the Occidental, but as a human being of 
less strongly blended merits and failings, avaricious, 
kindly, obsequious, deceitful, ingenuous. It is 
the description of an unpleasant incident that he 
brings one of the sultans he so much admires down 
to a level where we are more accustomed to see 
rulers sit: 

At our entrance into the town (to extort a bribe from our 
Ambassador) he hanged one Persian (at least we were 
made to believe) cut off another’s nose, and mutilated a 
to show that his laws (like Draco’s) were writ in blood: 
Viscera inimicorum sunt crudelia: their delinquency was for the 
felonious stealing of a trifle of two shillings value from a foot. 
man serving the English Agent. Another was ready to be 
trussed up; but secret notice was given our Ambassador that, 
if he pleased to beg his life, upon presenting the Governor with 
something, it should be granted him. This was the main 
design ; and, although well enough seen, our Ambassador very 
gladly ransomed him. 

In other words, 
potentate was simply a commonplace grafter whose 
petty vanity could feed itself in a way no longer 
permitted in the West. 

These critical passages do more than show the 
Persia of the early seventeenth century—they offer 
illuminating glimpses of the mind of an educated 
Englishman at the beginning of the reign of Charles 
I. Herbert constantly amuses himself by repeating 
Persian legends of the impossible, how, for instance, 
a certain smooth cleft in a rock was made by a 
hero who, in desperate pursuit of his enemies, cut 
a passage for himself through that rock with a 
stroke of his double-edged sword. He thinks him- 
self the true Baconian, the man whom superstition 
cannot deceive, whose test for every experience is 
scientific logic, yet it is that very logic which leads 
him to the most absurd explanations of the names 
of things and places, the characteristics of animals 
and the movements of winds and tides—no old 
wives’ tale can depart more wildly from the 
truth than his self-satisfied application of Western 
reason. Not the least entertainment to be derived from 
old travel-books is the perception that the intellectual 
distance between the place the narrator describes and 
the place whence he came is not nearly so great 
to us, looking back over the centuries, as it seemed 
to him. 

Herbert was born in an age when nearly everyone 
wrote well by instinct; he writes badly only when he 
tries too hard to write well. When he is aware that 
he is producing a work of literature, he succeeds in 
achieving this : 

Thus ploughing the liquid seas in merriness till the nine- 
and-twentieth day made us the sport of danger, struggling 
with such mighty waves and deep seas as oft-times made us 
seem to climb up mountains of salt water, and were straight- 
way precipitated headlong, as it were ‘twixt cloven seas, 4 
good while heaven and sea seeming undivided. 

But when he is engrossed by his tale and eager to 
recount as quickly as possible what he saw, he can 
write a smooth, terse prose, which conveys to the 
reader the picture in his mind as neatly as a 


this particular Arabian Nights . 
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ic needle can inject a liquid into the blood 

p90 one, I think, can fail to be stirred by the 

desoription of a caravan of horses and camels about 

to start from Bandar ’Abbas to Isfahan and only 

waiting until on “the four and twentieth day 

the kettle-drums gave us warning to prepare for 
for those there serve instead of trumpets.)’’ 

Sir William Foster, the well-known authority on 
the history of the East India Company, has edited 
this delightful little classic with literary discern- 
ment as well as impeccable scholarship. His 
excisions from the editions which appeared during 
Herbert’s lifetime are wisely made so as to produce, 
so far as possible, a continuous narrative of what 
Herbert himself actually experienced, and the notes 
are invariably helpful without being redundant. 


THE SYMBOLIC WORLD OF PHYSICS 


The Nature of the Physical World. By A. S. 
Eddington. Cambridge University Press. 
12s. 6d. 


HE world of physics is, &t the moment, in the 

throes of the greatest revolution in its history. 
After a series of victories, as brilliant as anything 
in the records of science, doubts as to the realizability 
of the spoils are already showing themselves. No 
one knows better than do the physicists themselves 
how temporary and provisional are the present 
conceptions of their science. The great changes 
that have already taken place in the few years since 
the electron theory was formulated, and the funda- 
mental modifications that have so quickly been found 
necessary if the quantum theory is to work, demon- 
strate the fluidity of the symbols employed by 
physicists in the building of a world which shall 
“give a shadow performance of the drama enacted 
in the world of experience.” 

Materialists have been wont to put their trust in 
the ultimate all-inclusiveness of physics, and of the 
laws and mindless forces with which _its 
investigations have hitherto been concerned. If 
any materialists survive, they will get a nasty shock 
from this book, which not only stresses the symbolic 
nature of the entities which physical science con- 
templates, but suggests the probable inadequacy not 
merely of the whole of the known, but of the whole 
of the knowable, for the construction of even a 
physical world that will hold together, or tally with 
our experience. ‘‘ We have been aiming at a false 
ideal of a complete description of the world. We 
must be content to admit a mixture of the knowable 
and the unknowable . . . It is hard to empty the well 
of Truth with a leaky bucket.’? Some of our more 
complacent biologists might read this acknowledgment 
with advantage to their public demeanour. 

Professor Eddington warns his readers against 
attempting to find concrete explanations of things 
referred to in science. Such symbols as electrons, 
potentials, and so on cannot be ‘“‘ explained” in 
terms of the concrete things of ordinary life: 


That which is written in a book is symbolic of a story 
in real life. The whole intention is that ultimately a 
reader will identify some symbol, say, BREAD, with one of 
the conceptions of familiar life. But it is mischievous to 
attempt such identification prematurely, before the letters are 
strung into words, and the words into sentences. The 
symbol A is not the counterpart of anything in familiar life. 
To a request to explain what an electron really is supposed 
to be, we can only answer: “It is part of the A.B.C. 
of physics.” 


So remote from popular conceptions of substantial 
reality are the creations of atomic physics that the 
author sums up for the mere ‘‘ common-sense 
questioner ’? the basic theory of atomic constitution 


thus: ‘‘ Something unknown is doing we don’t know 
what.’’ Physics is jconcerned with the tune, not 
with the player or the instrument; with numbers 
and measurements, not with ‘‘ substantial realities ”’ ; 
with the structure not with the “ intrinsic nature ’’ 
of things; with a mathematician’s symbolic world, 
not with an engineer’s world of cog-wheels and 
levers. 

It would, of course be possible to build all kinds 
of Utopian world-structures on the basis of 
arbitrarily chosen symbols ; but the physicist, although 
his basic entities are utterly unlike any piece of 
direct human experience, constantly checks the 
edifice he has constructed by comparison with the 
ordinary world of immediate knowledge. He is a 
pragmatist all the while, and for practical ends he 
is willing to employ even conflicting and contra- 
dictory theories and _ procedures. Professor 
Eddington gives an amusing example of this practical- 
mindedness. 

In my observatory [he says] there is a telescope which 
condenses the light of a star on a film of sodium in a 
photo-electric cell. I rely on the classical theory to con- 
duct the light through the lenses and focus it in the cell; 
then I switch on to the quantum theory to make the light 
fetch out electrons from the sodium film to be collected in 
an electrometer. If I happen to transpose the two theories, 
the quantum theory convinces me that the light will never 
get concentrated in the cell, and the classical theory shows 
that it is powerless to extract the electrons if it does get 
in. I have no logical reason for not using the theories this 
way round, only experience teaches me that I must not. 

He quotes Sir William Bragg’s statement that ‘‘ we 
use the classical theory on Mondays, Wednesdays 
and Fridays, and the quantum theory on Tuesdays, 
Thursdays and Saturdays.’’ Not for a moment 
does Professor Eddington regard any expression of 
the New Quantum theory as other than provisional 
and tentative. ‘‘ It would probably be wiser,’’ he 
says, ‘‘ to nail up over the door, ‘ Structural alterations 
in progress—no admittance except on _ business,’ 
particularly to warn the doorkeeper to keep out 
prying philosophers.’’ 

The chapters that to many readers will prove the 
most interesting are those devoted to the author’s 
speculations as to the philosophical outcome of 
recent changes in scientific thought. One wonders, 
however, if he would not have been wiser to bear in 
mind his own earlier warning to his colleagues as 
to the dangers of discussing the compatibility of their 
scientific and religious beliefs, on the ground that 
they would be led into regions of thought in which 
they are inexpert. ‘‘ If science and religion must 
fight, let it be elsewhere than in the brain of a hard- 
working scientist.’’ 

After the amazing clarity and purity of reasoning 
which inform the greater part of this book, as of 
Professor Eddington’s earlier writings, his lapse into 
something approximating to sentimentality in its 
latter sections, especially in the chapter on 
‘ Causation,’ reads strangely. One feels that the 
symbols which physics has created have succeeded 
in imposing on their creators some of their own 
man-made limitations. The arguments based on 
the Heisenburg principle of Indeterminacy whereby 
the author seeks to discredit natural law in the 
physical world strike one as incredibly superficial 
and shallow. Presumably, even so _ lucid, so 
vigorous, so humorous and so masterful a thinker 
and writer as Professor Eddington has proved him- 
self to be has his Achilles’s heel. Unless the natural 
events with which it deals are uniquely determin- 
able by full reference to antecedent causes or future 
purposes, or so inter-bound with the whole 
phenomenal universe as to be mutually inevitable, it 
is difficult to understand how science can exist. 
The success which has hitherto attended reason- 
ings based on the ideal assumption of the unity of 
nature makes one pause hefore lending too ready an 
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ear to pleas for a return to medievalism, no matter 
how subtle the mind that evolves them and how 
alluring the voice that utters them. 

It is with but a few of man’s reactions that 
physical science concerns itself. What to most of 
us seems the most important part of reality has 
always been, for good reasons, regarded as outside 
its province. But it is possible that values, even 
spiritual and esthetic values, may ultimately be 
found essential to an adequate account even of those 
phenomena which have hitherto been regarded as 
inorganic or mindless. To any intelligent and 
thoughtful reader who would know something of 
the trend of the finest scientific thought of to-day, 
and of the bearing of the new theories of the nature 
of the phenomenal world on the eternal problems of 
philosophy and theology, it would be difficult to 
suggest a better or nobler introduction than this 
brilliant book. 


AND SO TO BED? 


Further Correspondence of Samuel Pepys. Edited 
by J. R. Tanner. Bell. 18s. 


HE letters here printed by Mr. Tanner extend 

from 1662 to 1679 and comprise communications 
official, semi-official and private. Many of them are 
of personal interest and some are of historical import- 
ance, while in one or two points these letters correct 
the Diary, e.g., a letter to Sir William Penn of October 
19, 1666, shows that ‘‘ rum and bread ”’ in the Diary 
is a wrong transcription of ‘‘ broom and reed.’’ Of 
the letters of historical importance may be mentioned 
those referring to the financial situation during the 
second Dutch War. The price of tar ‘‘ rises mightily 
in the town ’’ before war was actually declared. In 
April, 1665, Pepys reports finding ‘‘ our credit every 
day lessen, and prices thereby to rise upon us.’’ By 
July ‘‘ no man will sell without a promise of ready 
money.’’ By February, 1666, there appears to have 
been a naval deficit of more than a million and a 
quarter. Against uncertainty of payment merchants 
protected themselves by charging ever higher prices, 
and an investigation of prices in 1668 shows that 
if ready money could have been paid as much 
as two or three hundred pounds might have been 
saved in every hundred pounds. Workmen, we 
learn, sometimes went short of food and sometimes 
died of want. From three letters it also appears that 
the laying up of ships in the last year of the war was 
probably due to the financial situation. 

Of himself Pepys speaks highly in this corres- 
pondence. To Coventry he writes: ‘‘ Had the hire 
of my labour been 10,000 1. per annum, I could 
not be possessed of a more hearty intentness in the 
early and late pursuance of my duty... . than I 
have been hitherto, and would you have it demonstrated, 
take it then in your own merry mathematics.’’ His 
attitude to the spoils of office is not concealed. On 
August 17, 1677, for example, he applies to the 
Duke of York for the King’s interest in ‘‘ the estate 
of one Francis Gurney of Maldon in Essex, who 
drowned himself in his own well upon Sunday 
night last.’’ Pepys defends himself against charges 
of illicit dealing in prize goods and attempts to 
justify his transactions in flags. The correspondence 
ends under the shadow of the Popish Plot. Pepys 
was a candidate for Harwich; he was accused of 
being a Papist, and his colleague was charged with 
being an atheist. A clerk of Pepys’s was proceeded 
against in connexion with the murder of Sir Edmund 
Berry Godfrey, ‘‘ which (though most untrue) cannot 
be thought to pass in the world at so jealous a time 
as this without some reflections upon me as his 
master, and on that score does occasion me not a 
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little disquiet.’”” The final letter is a lament on the 
conditions of the navy. Many matters of ming, 
interest are recorded with letters, the victim of one 
of Pepys’s amours makes brief appearances and 
among the correspondents there are, in addition to 
Coventry, Evelyn, Petty, Southwell, and James 
Houblon the merchant Pepys charged to convert 
Morelli, the musician, from the errors of the Church 
of Rome. It was to Houblon that Pepys addresseq 
one of his rare attempts at epigram: ‘‘ If faith be 
the evidence of things not seen, infidelity must be , 
non-discerning of things visible.’’ With this lag 
evidence of Pepys’s bad sight we may take leave of 
him, recording our gratitude to Mr. Tanner 
editing these papers while yet in doubt whether ty 
look for further favours to come. 


FINIS CORONAT OPUS 


The Letters of Dorothy Osborne to William 
Temple. Edited, by permission of Sir Edward 
Parry, and of his publishers, Messrs. Sher. 
ratt and Hughes, and Messrs. Dent, by 
G. C. Moore Smith. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press. 21s. 


E have, at last, a satisfactory edition of the 

most delightful of the minor classics of the 
eighteenth century, in which nearly every resource of 
modern scholarship has been employed to explain 
any difficulty that might hinder complete enjoyment 
of these letters, or to illustrate any reference whose 
clearness has been dimmed by time. We are here 
in the presence of a long-continued study, almost a 
life-work, culminating in a book which is a model 
of presentation on the part of editor and publisher 
alike. 

The greater part of these letters were first printed 
in 1836 with an apology from their editor for 
intruding them on the notice of a public interested 
in really serious subjects. It was Macaulay, in one 
of those brilliant essays which have dropped out of 
general reading to-day to our serious loss, who saw 
their charm and praised them in terms which make it 
difficult for any successor to equal, much less add 
to, his criticism. Prof. Moore Smith’s Introduction 
makes no attempt at lyricism; the bare statement 
of the facts about the letters is enough. They are 
‘* a revelation of the deepest feelings of a well-bor 
and brilliant woman... full of little pictures of men 
and women and scenes of town and country life... 
a literary classic.’’ They tell of separation, suspense 
and dejection, of well-meaning friends who raise 
difficulties, and of family opposition. The editor 
first narrates the early life of Dorothy and her lover, 
describes the life of the time as shown in the letters, 
and finally traces the history of the letters themselves 
after her death. An Epilogue, Notes and Appendices 
give us the diary of her second brother Henry, some 
letters written after her marriage by Lady Temple, 
and every help that the most exigent reader could 
desire. Only one instrument of attack has been 
omitted—the bibliographical. The account of the 
letters on p. xlviii omits to notice that the paper of 
the letters bear in most cases watermarks. A study 
of these seems to show that Dorothy obtained her 
notepaper in batches of six sheets, and from these 
watermarks a useful check on the grouping of the 
letters may be obtained. The fact that the seal 
to letter 60 was not the usual one, but that she had 
borrowed that of her second brother, who was busy 
raising objections to her marriage, was published in 
1903 and should have been noted as explaining the 
light-hearted gaiety of her envelope. The seal 
carries the Osborne arms with the difference for 4 
second son. In all other respects, and in the copy- 
ing of the letters so far as it can be controlled, the 
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editorial work is perfect, with the exception of the 
facsimile, which by some fatality, as almost invariably 
ns, shows a misprint in thé printed text (p. 32). 
The almost unexampled form of the title-page 
ds some notice. After the publication in whole 
or part of forty-two letters in 1836, no further publica- 
tion took place till 1888, when a MS. copy was placed 
in Judge Parry’s hands, which he modernized and 
blished ‘‘ with some hundreds of verbal errors, 
and the omission of whole passages.” After 
igor the MS. of the letters was sold to the British 
Museum; another editor issued an edition of them, 
which was the subject of an action, Parry v. Moring. 
Judge Parry claimed copyright in the letters, but as 
the action was decided on other grounds his claim 
was not adjudicated on. His edition of 1903 con- 
tained seven new letters of which he had purchased 
the sole rights of publication from the owners of the 
manuscript. It is the copyright in these letters, 
we take it, vested in Sir Edward Parry and his 
assigns, which explains the note on the title-page. © 
The law of copyright in a dead author’s unpublished 
work seems to be fairly settled. In the absence of a 
will, the owner of the author’s manuscript or his 
assignee has the power of withholding publication or 
of acquiring copyright by publication for the 
statutory period of forty-two years from the date of 
publication. Thus Courtenay presumably acquired 
a copyright, which expired in 1878, for the letters 
he published. A case decided in 1907 lays it down 
that in the case of letters written by a deceased 
person, the right of publication and of acquiring 
copyright thereby belongs to the owner of the 
author’s manuscript. But, the author or his assignee 
has a common-law right of restraining others from 
publication, and of acquiring by publication a 
statutory right, i.e., copyright. And, as a 
compilation may be the subject of copyright, it would 
seem that the copyright of such letters as were not 
published in 1836 may be vested in Sir Edward 
Parry or his assigns. Dr. Furnivall in 1903 raised 
the question of the copyright in manuscripts 
preserved in the National Collections, many of 
which he had published himself for the first time. 
This question has never been decided. The fact 
that the MS. of Dorothy Osborne’s letters is now 
the property of the British Museum cannot affect 
any copyright which had already been created. 
And, clearly, the British Museum has no copyright 
in any unpublished manuscript it owns, for copyright 
is only created by publication. Sir Edward Parry 
has in any case the right to prohibit or permit the 
publication of a complete edition of the letters of 
Dorothy Osborne, but we may be allowed to think 
that it would have been more graceful on his part 
to be satisfied with the very full acknowledgment of 
his rights at the close of the Introduction, without 
the disfigurement on the title-page. His services to 
the memory of Dorothy Osborne have been so great 
and are so universally recognized that they can never 
be eclipsed by any later editor, be he even so gifted 
as Prof. Moore Smith. 


SOUTH AMERICA TO-DAY 


The New Map of South America. By H. A. 
Gibbons. Cape. 6d. 


ifn book represents American scholarship at its 
best. Dr. Gibbons has the knowledge and the 
shrewd appreciation of the merits of a problem which 
are indispensable to the constructive critic, and that 
his judgment is as sound as his learning no one who is 
acquainted with South American conditions will 
question. In short, this work is the most important 
on its subject that has appeared for many years, and 


its author has this advantage over many of his 
predecessors in the same field, that his criticism is 
objective and his information up-to-date. 

Dr. Gibbons rightly believes that the geography 
of South America is the most important factor in its 
life, political and economic, and he shows how the 
rapid improvement in the means of communication 
which has taken place of recent years has affected 
the relations of the various republics, both with one 
another and with the outside world. Aviation and 
the development of water-power are the two great 
forces which have come into the life of South America 
within the past decade, and their potentialities are 
so enormous as to defy attempts at definition. As 
the years go by, however, it is becoming abundantly 
clear that very few of the republics are economic as 
well as political units, and to this cause the innumer- 
able frontier disputes can for the most part be 
assigned. 

In dealing with the individual states Dr. Gibbons 
thoroughly realizes that they must not be regarded 
from an Anglo-Saxon standpoint. He is a great 
believer in the future of the Argentine, and he shows 
clearly the debt which that country owes to the 
remarkable succession of able men who have occupied 
her presidential chair, not the least of whom is the 
present President, Dr. Irigoyen. Dr. Gibbons is one 
of the few writers who have paid to Rosas the tribute 
which is his due, and he very aptly compares his 
work and that of his fellow dictators of last century 
with the policy of Richelieu, who saw that privilege 
must go before the nation could prosper. At the 
same time, he is careful to differentiate between the 
dictatorships of Rosas and Francia on the one hand 
and of Ibafiez, Leguia, and Gomez on the other, 
showing how the latter have been influenced by the 
failure of Parliamentary government in Europe. 

Two interesting and suggestive chapters are 
devoted to the relations of South America with the 
United States, concerning whose present policy some 
outspoken comments are made. Dr. Gibbons 
believes that the Monroe Doctrine has outlived its 
usefulness, and that Washington should now negotiate 
with its Latin-American neighbours on a basis of 
complete equality: otherwise, he fears that the 
politics of the New World will be dominated by a 
suicidal struggle between the United States and 
the Argentine. 


SOME FAMOUS CRIMES 


Malice Domestic. By William Roughead. Edin- 
burgh: Green. tos. 6d. 


R. ROUGHEAD is not, he protests, ‘‘a 

Criminologist ”’; he is but a teller of tales, 
though it happens that his tales are true and their 
circumstances sometimes regrettably bloody. How 
he came to begin telling them (and he has now six 
such volumes as this to his account) he confesses in 
his present preface. He was, as everybody knows, 
the editor of a deservedly famous series of ‘ Notable 
Scottish Trials’; and while serving in that capacity 
he claims to have discovered, by some means 
unspecified, that ‘‘ many readers, while relishing my 
introductory narrations, had no taste for the ensuing 
text ’’—that is, for the actual report of the trial. 

No doubt there are such people. Bovril is more 
quickly swallowed than a cut off the joint; and 
historical sketches, if they are good enough, make 
easier reading than the author’s original authorities. 
But they must be good. Not every writer of 
historical sketches is a Lytton Strachey, nor every 
collector of ‘‘ famous trials” a Roughead or a 
Parry. And of all kinds of sketch-writing, this 
rehashing, or boiling down of famous trials looks the 
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easiest, but is really the hardest to perform. The 
methods of Knapp and Baldwin will not do to-day. 
A mere enumeration of gruesome details, with 
appropriate exclamations against the wickedness of 
the criminals concerned, is as heavy to the modern 
taste as poor Eliza Fenning’s dumplings, which 
caused such havoc at No. 68 Chancery Lane, in the 
year of Waterloo. We demand a spice of irony and 
mordant wit. And we are right. We have redis- 
covered a secret which the eighteenth century knew 
well, but the nineteenth pompously ignored—the 
secret that crime has its humorous side. Every great 
criminal is a great egoist, and as such is unconsciously 
funny. The more wholesale his crimes, the more 
frequently we pause and laugh at their recital. But 
the delicate skill of the reciter who can make us do 
this, without once offending against taste, straining 
the evidence or obscuring any important point of law, 
is seldom appreciated at its full value, even by those 
who read him most. That, and the trick of holding 
back tit-bits of evidence until the right moment, is 
the secret of Mr. Roughead’s 

He is here again at his best—his unvarying best, 
which we get from him every time. For humour the 
reader may be commended to the chapter entitled 
‘Poison in the Pantry,’ in which the villainies of 
that bald-headed humbug, Dr. Pritchard, of Glasgow, 
are described and discussed. For keen analysis and 
reasoning there is the famous ‘* Balham Mystery ’’— 
though, as the author remarks, ‘‘ there is not much 
mystery about Balham nowadays ’’—and the dis- 
tressing case of Eliza Fenning, who in 1815 was 
convicted and hanged after a most unsatisfactory 
trial and a quite disgustingly unfair summing-up 
by the Recorder of that day. There is the Warner 
case, which deserves to be remembered if only as an 
example of the perils of a too ready ‘‘identification”’ 
by witnesses—as to which Mr. Roughead has some 
amusing comments of his own to make—and the case 
of that complex character, Edward Gibbon Wakefield, 
who eloped with a ward of Court in 1816, abducted 
an heiress in 1826, did three years’ imprisonment 
from 1826 to 1829, and ended up a distinguished 
and respected colonial statesman. Finally, there is a 
chapter of quite another sort, entitled, ‘ Conrad on 
Crime.’ Joseph Conrad and Mr. Roughead were 
friends, and the link between them, as the latter cheer- 
fully assures us, was crime. We get some of 
Conrad’s letters. For instance, he writes to Mr. 
Roughead, in regard to the Edinburgh body- 
snatchers, Burke and Hare: ‘‘ The callousness of 
these wretches is so completely perfect that it reduces 
the psychological interest to vanishing point.”’ Mr. 
Roughead probably disagreed with that. He remarks 
that ‘‘ Crime qua crime had for him [Conrad] no 
artistic significance.’’ But Conrad’s criminals, on 
the other hand—in ‘ The Secret Agent,’ ‘ Nostromo ’ 
and elsewhere—had a tremendous interest for Mr. 
Roughead; and he now takes us through the whole 
list of them, pointing out their little weaknesses and 
individual peculiarities in his own delightful way. 
This is one of his best chapters. 


ARCHBISHOP DAVIDSON 


Archbishop Davidson and the English Church. By 
Sidney Dark. Philip Allan. 8s. 6d. 


A. attempt to estimate Archbishop Davidson’s 
influence upon the life and thought of his day 
must necessarily be premature. Journalists, however, 
have a habit of rushing in where historians fear to tread. 
Mr. Sidney Dark stands too near the events which he 
describes to view them in their proper perspective. He 
makes an honest effort to be fair to his subject, but 
he can never forget that he is an Anglo-Catholic and 
that the Archbishop is not. Dr. Davidson, he admits, 
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possesses many admirable qualities—but one thing ig 
lacking : that is audacity. 

It would be absurd to suppose that Dr. Davidson 
will go down to history as ‘‘ the audacious 
bishop,” and it may be considered that the element 
of caution in his character has sometimes been over. 
stressed, Mr. Dark, however, describes the Archbi 
as ‘‘ a man never failing in his eagerness to serve the 
Nation or the Church,’’ and it is difficult to see how 
either the Nation or the Church could have heen 
effectively served, at such a period as this, by a 
display of recklessness. wif the Church of Engiand has 
survived—as it would seem almost by a miracle 
the perils of Disestablishment, it is very largely 
owing to the moderation, the tact and the far-seeing 
statesmanship of Randall Davidson. 

His precise theological position it would not be 
easy to define, though he has always believed intensely 
in the comprehensiveness of the English Church. [t 
would not be unfair to say that he has no liking for 
Anglo-Catholic ideals and methods, but his under. 
standing of the Anglo-Catholic position has deepened 
with advancing years. From the outset of his clerical 
career he has realized the futility of persecution, and 
only on one occasion (and that many years ago) has 
he indulged in repressive measures against those whom 
he would consider as ‘‘ law-breakers.’’ ‘*‘ My Church. 
manship,” he recently declared, ‘‘ is the Churchmanship 
which has found it possible—yes, and desirable—to 
include Hooker and Jewel and Andrewes and Cosin 
and Waterland and Simeon and Keble.”’ If the Church 
of England is to survive in its present form it can 
only be by the continued inclusion within its borders of 
the various schools of thought represented by those 
great names. It is the crowning glory of Archbishop 
Davidson’s Primacy that, in an age of clamour and 
confusion, he has refused to surrender to the extremists 
on either side and that under his skilful leadership 
men of the most divergent religious opinions have 
been able to meet in friendly intercourse. 


NEW FICTION 
By L. P. Hartley 


Portrait in a Mirror. 
Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 
Never in Vain. By Hugh de Sélincourt. Gollancz. 


By Charles Morgan. 


7s. 6d. 
The Bride Adorned. By D. L. Murray. 
Constable. 7s. 6d. 


We are the Dead. By Anne Reid. Constable. 
7s. 6d. 


. ORTRAIT IN A MIRROR’ isa romantic novel 

of the ’seventies. Mr. Morgan has chosen this 
spacious and leisured epoch (as it now seems to us) 
because it is just far enough back to be a little legend- 
ary, and because it was a time when the emotions of 
the young were held to be beautiful and even sacred, 
‘* youth ’? was not yet a synonym for ‘‘ adolescence.’ 
Mr. Morgan aims before ali things at making his book 
beautiful. He therefore sets it at a considerable remove 
from actuality: the crude or ridiculous sides of life 
are neglected—none of the characters could miss 4 
train or be sea-sick; they could scarcely be late for 
an appointment or suffer from ill-health. Though their 
appearances are described they are not very clear to 
the visual eye; and we know that Nigel, the artist- 
hero, failed to paint a satisfactory portrait of Clare 
Sibright. She was ‘‘ what his heart first awaking 
whispered the world was ’’; he was very much in love 
with her. This love, as much an esthetic as a sensual 
experience, forms the subject of the book. Mr. 
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an is not content with suggesting it; in many 
an eloquent passage he tries to describe its nature : 


I was without definite anticipation of love, there was 
underlying all emotion a sense, which I could not confess even 
ta myself, of something shy and ardent and sacred that should 
be a spiritual epitome of all my secrets ; of something delicious 
and aspiring, urgent, flame-like ; above all, of something 
approaching, so near that the breath of approach was upon 
me, yet so strange and sweet that I dared not welcome it. 
If | had nat been isolated within’ my family there would have 
been more of nature and less of magic in this approach. If I 
had not been an artist in his April seeking the visible world 
for a symbol, for an incarnation, of all that the gods had 
been so long whispering, 1 might have awaited entrancement 
with a lighter and freer heart. But my soul lay open. I was 
as a deaf man in a wood of singing birds, awaiting a miracle. 


There is in the book a good deal of discussion of 
esthetic principles. .‘‘ They are deceived who think 
that an artist's work is no more than a highly 
organized view of truths already accessible in a 
different form and that he is not a bringer of new 
truth, but an interpreter of the common stock. Art 
js news of reality not to be expressed in other 
terms,’’—and an excellent character-study in Fulla- 
ton, an older artist whose practice differed from 
Nigel’s. But the book as a whole stands or falls by 
its lyrical, mystical interpretation of the passion of 
love. In this Mr. Morgan succeeds admirably—better 
than most writers who have attempted it. He has 
language at his command to express fine distinctions ; 
his analysis always leads him towards his subject, 
never (as in so many Cases) away from it. And though 
his conception of love is resolutely romantic and ideal- 
istic it does not therefore seem unreal; it does not 
irritate us by an implied ignorance of the World, 
the Flesh, and the Devil. The book’s weak- 
ness is imaginative, not intellectual. The scenes 
which should shadow forth the spring-time of love are 
adequate but not remarkable, not to be compared, for 
subtlety and beauty, with the discourse of which they 
are the text. They comply with the title—they have 
the stillness of things seen in a mirror; but this very 
stillness is at variance with the nature of love. 

‘ Never in Vain . . . a Dream of Friendship ’ is also 
concerned with love, but with love turbulent, anxious, 
jealous, aggressive. ‘‘ Why can’t we be just ordinary 
and not agonize so confoundedly about all these deep, 
intangible things?” asks Richard of Vera, his wife. 
We wish they could be more ordinary. They are, 
when the story opens, a loving couple living very much 
together with their daughter whom Richard, with an 
annoying heartiness, addresses, refers to and thinks 
of as ‘‘ young Rose ’’—a very spoilt, pert, tiresome 
child. Richard is in love with love, even with free 
love; and he kisses their rather conventional visitor, 
Adela, but as a universal rather than a particular lover 
and to show general good-will. Adela does not mind. 
But when Paul, Richard’s dearly-cherished friend, 
comes to stay and, after presenting them with a 
motor-car, is seen by Richard through a skylight 
kissing Vera, Richard is terribly upset. Naturally 
enough, one would think. But Richard cannot bear 
being subject to jealousy, being false to the Shelleyan 
doctrine that love grows bright gazing on many truths. 
In vain his daughter reproves him. In vain Vera 
sadly explains she thought he would be pleased that 
she got on so well with his friend. He spends a 
night of crisis, awaking to find his jealousy gone. 
Paul, who had discreetly left the house (not to rejoin 
his wife: he is separated from her) is recalled by a 
pressing telegram. The dream of friendship is 
resumed. 

One is alternately attracted and repelled by 
Richard’s theorizing, attracted by its hopefulness and 
warm-heartedness, repelled by its silliness, impracti- 
cality, and a tolerance so self-conscious as to amount 
to spiritual pride: the idea that Richard and Vera, 
being such a remarkable couple, can afford to find 


beautiful what the world condemns. The liveliness of 
Mr. de Sélincourt’s pen and the light-hearted way 
he lays about him and propounds his provocative 
theories, make his book easy to read. But he does 
not convince us that characters such as Richard and 
Vera exist or that one would wish them to. 

‘ The Bride Adorned ’ is the city of Rome, Rome in 
the eighteen-sixties, with the temporal power fast slip- 
ping from her grasp. If the reader has Protestant 
convictions and Liberal opinions, here is a book to 
rouse them, however Jormant. Mr. Murray is a fierce 
partisan: he depicts the entry of Victor Emanuel’s 
troops into Rome in the spirit in which a Russian 
nobleman might describe the storming of the Winter 
Palace. There is much beautiful language and 
beautiful description in the pictorial passages; Mr. 
Murray’s power of evoking the Roman scene recalls 
Hawthorne’s. And the political situation, one need 
scarcely say, is brilliantly and lucidly presented. 
There are moments of dramatic intensity, such as the 
scene in which Prince Valloscura’s identity comes to 
light, which the great histozical novelists of the last 
century could scarcely surpass. There is an underlying 
fervour of religious passion which must command 
admiration where it cannot inspire sympathy. But, 
although Mr. Murray has endowed Rome with a 
personality, he has not been equally successful with the 
persons of the story. The English visitors are 
caricatures, their attitude towards Roman Catholicism 
a burlesque unworthy of Mr. Murray’s pen; the histori- 
cal personages have vigour and picturesqueness and 
authority, but lack individuality, as do also Angela, 
the Englishwoman, and Camillo the Noble Guard, 
protagonists of the story. They are figures animated 
by will and energy rather than by personality. But, 
this weakness apart, ‘ The Bride Adorned ’ is a distin- 
guished and memorable piece of work. 

All these three books, however, accomplished 
enough in their various ways, seem a little colourless 
beside Miss Anne Reid’s study of an_ ill-matched 
couple in a mining town. ‘ We are the Dead’ is 
very strong stuff, vigorously written, sincerely felt. 
It is the kind of book that might give justification to 
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foster the widespread idea that reality and brutality 
are somewhat connected. The theme is a plain 
one. Ella is seduced by Bob Chapman, who is then 
invited by the girl’s mother to marry her: he is not 
at all unwilling. After enduring his abominable 
behaviour as long as she can she returns to her 
mother’s house. story is remarkable 
for the fire and conviction Miss Reid puts into it, 
and she has some happy phrases, too: ‘‘ the clock 
in a rich domestic tone struck four.” In the 
character of Bob she surely libels human nature; but 
such is the force of her vision that she compels us 
to see eye to eye with her. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Tragedy of the ‘ Italia.’ By Davide Giudici. Benn. 12s. 6d. 


BOOKS about the Arctic ought to be published in summer; 
reading them at this time of year makes one feel too cold. 
At any season, however, many readers should welcome such an 
interesting story as that of Mr. Giudici, the only non-Russian 
journalist who was permitted to go with the ice-breaker Krassin 
on its adventurous journey to rescue the crew of General Nobile’s 
ill-fated airship. The Krassin was well chosen; it is stated to 
be the most powerful vessel of its kind in existence, and Mr. 
Giudici gives a vivid description of the way in which it heaved 
and crashed its way through the ice-floes that beleaguer the 
Spitzbergen coast. Its powerful engines enabled it to run up 
half its length on the floes, through which its ponderous weight 
then tore a way. Even so, it was touch and go whether the 
rescuers would arrive in time. The most amazing thing of all 
was the ability of the castaways to attract the Krassin, which they 
could see in the distance, though it could not see or hear 
them, by sending wireless messages to a ship hundreds of miles 


away, which then wirelessed the necessary instructions to the 
Krassin. 


Notable British Trials: Eugene Marie Chantrelle. Edited by 
A. Duncan Smith. Edinburgh: Hodge. 10s. 6d. 

THE trial of Eugene Chantrelle, the Frenchman, who was 
hanged for the murder of his Scottish wife, by poisoning her, 
has already figured in the series, ‘ Notable Scottish Trials,’ 
issued by these publishers. It is here reprinted as one of 
the ‘ British Trials’ series. Apart from the respectable social 
position occupied by the accused, and the shock given to 
Edinburgh society of the ’seventies by the disclosure in evidence 
of his scandalous way of life, there is nothing in the case of 
any special interest. Chantrelle was heavily in debt; he there- 
fore adopted the rather threadbare device of insuring his wife’s 
life and immediately afterwards poisoning her, with opium. 
The evidence against him was entirely circumstantial, and not 
very convincing at that. And although he was much prejudiced 
by the evidence which the prosecution was allowed to bring, 
showing his familiarity with some of Edinburgh’s houses of 
ill-fame, it is probable that no jury would have convicted if 
Chantrelle had not given himself away by attempting to set 
up a counter-theory—that of accidental death by gas poisoning. 


Barnard Letters. Edited by Anthony Powell. Duckworth. 21s. 

THE interest of these letters is genuine but somewhat slight. 
The principal figure, Sir Andrew Barnard, was a commander in 
the Peninsular War and one of the founders of the Garrick Club. 
Some of the most interesting letters are from the pen of Sir 
Andrew’s uncle, Thomas Barnard, Bishop of Limerick, and a 
familiar of Dr, Johnson and Boswell. The letters as a whole 
extend from 1778 to 1824 and were written from many parts of 
the world. Their chief value consists, perhaps, in their com- 
parative commonplace, but not on that account uninteresting, 
subject-matter. Their simple substance makes them a useful 
corrective. 


An English Prose Treasury. Compiled by Harold Herd. Allen 
and Unwin. 3s. 6d. 

Readings in English Literature. Selected and annotated by 
B. G. Aston. Blackie. 2s. 9d. 

IF the English schoolboy is not acquainted with the master- 
pieces of English literature the blame can hardly be laid at the 
door of the anthologist. Rarely a month passes that does not 
witness the publication of some new “‘ selection ’’ from English 
prose, or English poetry. Mr. Herd, who confines himself to 
prose, provides a series of extracts from the classics, ranging from 
the authorized version of the Bible to the essays of R. L. 
Stevenson. His anthology follows, for the most part, the usual 
lines, but an exception is made in the inclusion of Abraham 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg speech—which also figures in ‘ The Oxford 
Book of English Prose.’ Mr. Aston admits the poets into his 
volume, and little complaint can be made about his selec- 
tion, though Browning might well have been deemed worthy 
of a place. Neither of the editors has thought fit to include Dr. 
Johnson’s Letter to the Earl of Chesterfield. 
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A triumph ... A novel to be enjoyed and 
ndered.”—Sytv1a Lynp in Time and Tide. 
ranslated by M. W. Hoper. 75. 6d. net. 


THUS 
AND THUS 


By HENRI BARBUSSE 
Stories of fact by the author of Under Fire. 
“Terrible and heartrending.” GERALD 
Goutp. “Brilliant . . devastatingly 
ironic.”—-MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. “ The 
book has been written out of a noble 
indignation. . . No small honour, this, to the 
novelist’s profession.”"—Horace THORO- 
Goop in the Eveming Standard. Translated 
by Brran Ruys. 75. 6d. net. 


NAPOLEON 


A Study by MEREZHKOVSKY 
A psychological study by the famous 
Russian novelist. A book of startlin 
originality, which develops a new (an 
highly controversial) i retation of 
Napoleon’s personality and place in world 
history. “A notable achievement.”— 
Sunpay Despatcu. Translated by 

CATHERINE ZVEGINTZOV. 75. 6d. net. 


WHEN FUR 
WAS KING 


By HENRY JOHN MOBERLY 
and W. B. CAMERON 
A nonagenarian’s story of life in the 
Canadian North-West from the fifties on- 
wards. Written with humour and simplicity 
of narrative it is both a portrait of a unique 
rsonality and a first-class adventure story. 
ustrated. 10s. 6d. met. Prospectus post free. 


Those readers of the Saturday Review who have 


been enjoying BARON VON HUGEL’S 
LETTERS TO A NIECE will be glad to hear that 


the first series of his ESSAYS ADDRESSES 


has just been published in a new and cheaper edition 


(7s. 6d. net). A fall list of the Baron’s work will be 
sent post free. 


* 


ALDINE HOUSE BEDFORD STREET 
LONDON W.C.2 
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Acrostic No. 3857.—The winner is Mrs. Alice Crooke, 
4 Paragon Terrace, Cheltenham, who has chosen as her prize 
‘ Ultima Thule,’ by H. H, Richardson, published by Heine- 
mann and reviewed by us on January 19, under the title ‘ New 20-23 Charles St., Hatton 

Twenty-three other competitors wanted this book, *Phone: HOLBORN 2651 (6 Lines). 
27 named ‘ History of the Great War,* Vol. IV,’ etc., etc. 

Atso Correct.—A. E., Armadale, E. Barrett, Carlton, 

Bertram R. Carter, Ceyx, Chailey, J. Chambers, J. R. Cripps, 


Fiction.’ 


Dhualt, Elizabeth, Falcon, Glamis, W. E. Groves, G. H. G. H. Barrett & Co., Heathman’s Yard, Parsons Comm 
Hammond, H. C. M., Iago, Jop, John Lennie, os "Phone: Putney 4323 (2 lines}: and 30a Fulham 

Peter, Quis, Stucco, Thora, Treore, Twyford, Ve Phone : Quen 
Warden, A. R. Wheeler, Capt. W. R. Wolseley. 


xaggeratio N 


ACROSTICS 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 359 
(Crosinc Dare: First Post, Thursday, February 7) 
ResisTeD CAESAR, ENDED HIS OWN LIFE, 
AND TO HIS FRIEND HORTENSIUS LENT HIS WIFE. 
These precedents occasioned no alarm: 
Wise rulers see that this shall take no harm. 
That horn-like shell stored in the lias lies. 
I sound the charge, Ha, ha the war-horse cries. 
Heart of a cabbage known to every cook. 
Curtail what only the wise virgins took. 
Unit of currency across the water. 
Here, there, and everywhere, like Satan’s daughter. 
Hark how the storm-wind makes the welkin ring! 
Take head and tail from Heshbon’s haughty king. 
Does not our old friend Punch this alias bear? 
Just eighty poles we need, not round but square. 


Solution of Acrostic No, 357 


amstrun G! ! Houghed or hocked. Cf. Jos. xi, 6. 
ncesto R 2 Browning: 
ibi A ‘A Grammarian’s Funeral.’ 
oad Y  % Remember that Brevity is the soul of 
u wit. 
an 


SAFETY GLASS 


iplom A AUTHORISED BY SCOTLAND YARD. 
Write for list ef strictly economical prices. Every assistance given to purchase, 


NEWTON 


Garden, London, E.C.1, 


arrat Es 


Other results and replies are held over. 


& SONS 
LTD. 


ohn W. Mason & Co., 26 Britannia Street, King’s Cross, W.C.1 

J "Phone: Terminus 

We, J. Rasey, Loveridge Road, Kilburn, N.W.6. *Phone: Maids 
Vale 2952 (2 lines) 


SHAKESPEARE 


The first volume of the Nonesuch Shakespeare will be published on February 22nd; the 
six remaining volumes will follow at intervals of six months. The text is that of the 
First Folio, with modern readings and Quarto variants given as inalia. 1050 sets 
are for sale in Great Britain, bound in niger morocco, at £3 12s. 6d. per volume, in 


complete sets only. The Edition is over-subscribed by the booksellers. 
GRAZIELLA. 


Britain. Price 12s. 6d. 
THE LATIN PORTRAIT | 


George Rostrevor Hamilton, with copperplate engravings by Stephen Gooden. 
on February 15th. 1050 copies for wie in Great Britain. Price 18s. 


‘DONNE 


original texts by John Hayward. Buckram, 8s. 6d., parchment, 17s. 6d. 


The Nonesuch Press will publish on February 15th a new translation of Lamartine’s 
famous tale with colour-stencilled illustrations by Jacquier. 1000 copies for sale in Great 


An anthology of English verse translations together with the original Latin, edited by 


The Complete Poetry and Selected Prose of John Donne, in one volume, uniform with 
the Nonesuch Blake. 330 pages of poetry and 430 pages of prose, edited from the 


THE NONESUCH PRESS, 16 GREAT JAMES STREET, W.C. 
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BOOKS FOR NOTHING 


Which would you prefer of these handsome uniform editions ? 


JOHN GALSWORTHY in 20 vols. BERNARD SHAW in 12 vols. (Constable 

(Heinemann) H. G. WELLS in 24 vols. (Benn, 
RUDYARD KIPLING in 24 vols. (Methuen) “Q” TALES & ROMANCES in 30 vols. 
R. L STEVENSON in 21 vols. (Nash & Grayson) . (Dent) 


Any one of these sets is being given away each month to readers of 


THE BOOKFINDER 


ILLUSTRATED 


How often have you bets Seed with the of chacsing your hocks fram cold 
and matter-of-fact printed list of titles ? e choice of your reading is a job which can 
safely be done by one nm only—yourself—but it is not always possible to spend the 
time in searching Boo ers’ shelves and loitering in libraries. “The Boo ler” 
does the job for you ; it tells you, simply and cleasly when the sort of books you like 


Not only one of the above handsome sets, but twelve Consolation Prizes are offered to those who 
All the usual features and in addition a most 
interesting competition for Readers of Detective Stories. Full particulars will be found in the 
February e on sale at all Bookstalls price 6d. 


} 


ORIGINAL BLEND SCOTT BLENO 
» 1/02": 


SUED BY THE IMPERIAL TOBACCO CO.OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND), LTO. 
WA.396 


Only from a barber, 
A very good barber, 
Do you get-such a perfect shave, 
As from the, Gillette Blade. 


But barbers!are fixed things, 
An! inconvenient circumstance, 


Shop on your way home. 


And Gillette you can buy at any 


BLADES 


Gillette Safety Razor Ltd., 184/188 Great Portland Stréer, London, W.t 
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THE CITY 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


T has been customary in the past for the 
[ casimen at the big Banks’ Annual Meetings to 

err when referring to the position of industry in 
this country on the side of optimism and to suggest 
that such difficulties as we have had to face were 
gradually being overcome. Mr. R. Hugh Tennant, in 
presiding at the Westminster Bank meeting this week, 
departed from this custom and spoke seriously about 
the disappointments of 1928, and the difficulties of 
1929 as regards the industry of the country. In 
speaking thus, Mr. Tennant performs a public service. 
If the position of the heavy industries in this country 
is serious—and it is contended that it is very serious— 
then the quickest way to find a remedy is to ventilate 
its seriousness and not, as is generally done, to gloss 
it over. In referring to industry in 1928 Mr. Tennant 
prefaced his remarks by saying that was summed up 
in the fact that the ranks of the unemployed have 
increased by 14.4% on the year. This is an 
unanswerable argument. The City may have allowed 
itself to be over-impressed with the Stock Exchange 
activity so noticeable last year, but these figures of 
Mr. Tennant should shatter the illusion, if it exists, 
that the prosperity of this country can be gauged 
by a demand for gramophone records and a record 
output of artificial silk stockings. Mr. Tennant 
rightly placed coal in the forefront of his review of 
1928. Last year he said that prices were low, 
competition in overseas market severe and that the 
world’s output had outrun its consumptive capacity. 
This year he states that unhappily in none of these 
respects has 1929 brought any relief. He said 
that ours is the only country in Europe which has 
suffered a marked diminution in output since 1913, 
arising almost entirely from the lessened demand 
from abroad and from our own iron and _ steel 
industries. Mr. Tennant referred to the steps that 
were being taken to build up our coal export trade. 
There is little doubt that oil is being used to a 
greater extent every year, in place of coal, and that 
we should school ourselves to the view that coal can 
never regain its lost position. Perhaps the solution of 
the coal question lies in the use of pulverized fuel and 
distillation to which Mr. Tennant referred. If this 
be the case, science should be called upon to make 
an effort to solve the problem of our unemployed 
miners. 

In the iron and steel industry Mr. Tennant 
finds encouragement in the determination of its leaders 
to overcome the manifold difficulties which have 
previously prevented a drastic reorganization, 
financial and otherwise, of the heavy steel industry. 
Mr. Tennant looks to rationalization of the industry 
to assist in this direction. | While this policy is 
certainly a very big step in the right direction, the 
crux, of the position appears to lie in the financial 
position of the companies concerned, which in many 
cases precludes the introduction of really modern 
plant. As regards his remarks on shipbuilding, it is 
encouraging to note that he hopes that many yards 
will have work to carry them through 1929. As to 
the general prospects for 1929 Mr. Tennant stated 
that he did not propose to be drawn into the 
realms of prophecy. The serious view that Mr. 
Tennant takes of these problems can be realized 
by his statement that ‘‘the persistence of 


industrial difficulties of which chronic 
unemployment is the most arresting sign, ought of 
itself to be sufficient to show that what we are 
facing is not a temporary slump due to i 
causes but a permanent and pronounced change in 
the world’s economic scheme and of Britain’s place 
within it.” 
SHORT-TERM OPERATORS 

It is strange how the prices of popular industriai 
counters rise sharply at the beginning of an account 
and tend to slip back as Contango day approaches, 
The phenomenon is obviously caused by the fact that 
a considerable amount of business is being done by 
short term operators whose aim it is to buy and sei 
at a profit in the same Account. This week 
reactionary tendency has been noticeable, due 
to the fact that dealings for a new Account start next 
Monday and partly to growing fears as to the 
monetary position caused by the drain of gold to New 
York. The outlook continues uncertain and a policy 
of caution is advocated. 


AUTOMATIC-MACHINE COMPANIES 

The company promoter has had a _ wonderful 
innings during recent months and his energies show 
little sign of abatement, although his efforts are not 
now meeting with that general success which was so 
marked a feature of the last two months of 1928. 
At the moment attention is apparently being turned 
to the automatic-machine industry. The public are 
being invited to subscribe for shares in so many of 
these companies that it would appear that in the 
future all our wants will be furnished by inserting a 
coin in one or other of the many thousands of 
machines which all these companies propose to erect. 
The automatic-machine business may have been 
neglected in the past, neglect probably due to the 
poorness. of results achieved in this class of enter. 
prise. There was obviously room for perhaps one or 
two new companies to exploit the latest design of 
machines in an up-to-date manner but there appears 
no excuse for the very large number which have made 
their appearance. In a year’s time many of these 
companies will probably reap the same results as fell 
to the lot of the Greyhound Racing companies of 
1927, and many of the Record companies of 1928. 
Speaking generally this class of issue is best left 
alone. 


ANGLO-NEWFOUNDLAND DEVELOPMENT 


During recent weeks there has been considerable 
demand for the shares of the Anglo-Newfoundland 
Development Company. This demand is not due ‘0 
the pulp side of the company’s activities but to the 
value of its mineral deposits. It probably will be 
remembered that as a result of an agreement with the 
American Smelting and Refining Company these 
mineral deposits are being worked by this great 
American Mining Corporation, who are supplying 
all the necessary working capital and in return are to 
participate as to 50% of the results. Recently it has 
been rumoured that a scheme is under consideration 
for segregating these Mining properties from the 
normal business of the Anglo-Newfoundland Company. 
Should this be realized, and a Canadian company 
formed to acquire the Buchan Mine, it is likely to 
cause considerable interest and lead to a much larger 


price for Anglo-Newfoundland shares, holders of | 


which will therefore be well advised to retain their 
interests. The possibility of a further substantial 
advance in Anglo-Newfoundland shares (they have 
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PRELIMINARY NOTICE 


Continental Tintex & Dye Products 


CAPITAL - - - £200,000 


800,000 Shares of 5s. each. 
AN ISSUE WILL BE MADE DURING THE WEEK-END 


580,000 Shares of 5s. each at par, 
BRITISH AND AMERICAN JOINT STOCK TRUST, Limited. 


“TINTEX” 
“TINTS and DYES Washable Fabrics any Colour.” 


DIRECTORS. 
ALFRED DUNHILL (Chairman, Alfred Dunhill, Ltd.) (Chairman). 


DAVID A. SCHULTE (President in U.S.A. of Dunhill International; Park and Tilford; 
Schulte Retail Stores; American Druggist Syndicate; Central Manhattan Properties; 
Schulco Company; Schulte Real Estate Co.). 


VERNON DUNHILL (Director, Alfred Dunhill, Ltd.). 
ERNEST JOHN ALLISSTONE (Director, Alfred Dunhill, Ltd.). 


(The Prospectus will show: 


The Company has been formed to manufacture, sell and deal in Europe, Asia and Africa 
(excluding, however, England, Scotland, Wales, Northern Ireland, Irish Free State, and all 
other parts of the British Empire, its Colonies, Dominions. Dependencies, Mandated 
Territories and Egypt) as the sole licensee of Park and Tilford, New York, U.S.A., in the 
products sold under the brand names of ‘‘ TINTEX,’’ ‘* TINTEX COLOUR REMOVER,” 
and ‘‘ WHITEX ”’ respectively. 

Over 18,000,000 packets of ‘‘ TINTEX ”’ products (an increase of about 38 per cent. over 
1927) were sold in U.S.A. last year, and ‘‘ TINTEX ”’ enjoys the largest sale of any similar 
product in U.S.A. 

Certified profits of Park and Tilford on the sales of ‘‘ TINTEX,’’ ‘‘ TINTEX COLOUR 
REMOVER ” and ‘*‘ WHITEX ”’ in U.S.A. have been :— 


1926 ope ove $172,652 


It is estimated, from information supplied by Park and Tilford, that this Company should 
realise a net profit of not less than £58,000 per annum when in full operation. 
Negotiations for the establishment of agencies also pending with firms of high standing in 
the following countries :-— 


Holland Switzerland Czecho-Slovakia 
Norway Austria Belgium 
Sweden Hungary Italy 


from seme of whom substantial preliminary orders have already been received. 


The Company proposes to establish a central factory in France, and it is anticipated that 
the machinery will be installed and in operation within approximately 60 days. 


Prospectuses and Forms of Application will be available this afternoon from :— 


WESTMINSTER BANK LTD., 21, Lombard Street, E.C.3. Head Office: Lothbury, E.C.2, 
and Branches, 


JOHN GIBBS, SON & SMITH, 64, Cornhill, London, E.C.3, and Stock Exchange, 
KIDSTON, GOFF & CO., 94, Hope Street, Glasgow, and Stock Exchange, 
AND FROM 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN JOINT STOCK TRUST, Limited, 
Cross Keys House, 56 Moorgate, E.C.2 
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by the way risen some £2 10s. a share during the 
last few weeks) should have a beneficial effect on 
Associated Newspaper deferred shares, as this com- 
pany holds the majority of Anglo-Newfoundland 
ordinary shares. 

CLAYTON, DEWANDRE 


Although many of last year’s issues were decidedly 
undesirable, emanating from undesirable sources, 
there were several of an entirely different nature 
which possess interesting possibilities. Among these 
was an issue made by Clayton, Dewandre and Com- 
pany. This Company was formed to acquire as a 
going concern the motor-engineering section of 
Clayton Wagons, Limited, and certain plant and 
machinery belonging to Clayton Shuttleworth. The 
Company holds the exclusive licence in this country 
for the manufacture of the Dewandre Vacuum Servo- 
Brake which has already been adopted on models of 
many of the principal manufacturers of heavy and 
light automobiles in Great Britain. The capital of 
the Clayton Dewandre Company is divided into £1 
Ordinary shares of which 175,000 have been issued 
and 1s. Deferred shares of which £60,000 have been 
issued. Since the formation of the company excellent 
progress has been made and profits are being earned 
not merely from the Vacuum Servo-Brake but also 
from the Still Wire-Wound Tube, the exclusive 
licence for the British Isles for the manufacture of 
which is also held by the company. These Clayton 
Dewandre shares appear well worth locking away. 
As a testimonial to the efficiency of the company’s 
brakes it can be noted that these have been fitted to 
Major Segrave’s car ‘* Golden Arrow ’’ in which he 


is attempting to establish a fresh world’s speed 
record. 


GALLAHER PREFERENCE 


When dealings start in the 63% cumulative prefer- 
ence shares of Gallaher Limited, if they are procurable 
in the neighbourhood of the offer for sale price, 
20s. 6d., they are well worth acquiring by those who 
favour this class of permanent investment. The offer 
for sale was made by Messrs. Edward de Stein and 
Company, which guarantees the soundness of the 
company concerned. The prospectus showed that 
the dividend on these preference shares was covered 
nearly three times over on the average annual net 
profits of the business, which is that of Tobacco, 


Cigarettes and Snuff manufacturers for the past five 
years. 


SWEDISH COMPANIES 


Investors in this country during the last few years 
have had every reason to be satisfied with the intro- 
duction on our market of the shares of two of the 
foremost Swedish Companies, the Swedish Match 
Company and Kreuger and Toll. Attention is to-day 
drawn to two other Swedish Companies, an invest- 
ment in which should prove very remunerative over a 
period of years. The first of these is the Swedish 
Ballbearing Company, the second the Electrolux 
Company. Both are believed to be doing extremely 


well, are conservatively and ably managed and should 
in due course appreciate substantially in price. 


CONTINENTAL TINTEX AND DYE PRODUCTS, LTD. 
On Monday next the Continental Tintex and Dye 

Products, Limited, are inviting subscriptions for an 

issue of 580,000 shares of 5s, each. Details of the 

issue will be found in this Review. 

COMPANY MEETINGS 


In this issue will be found reports of the meetings of 
the following: Westminster Bank, Ltd., National 
Provincial Bank Ltd., Inveresk Paper Co., Ltd., Tin 
Selection Trust Ltd., Ashanti Goldfields Corporation, 
Recordaphones, Ltd., and H. Yager (London), Ltd. 


Taurus 


adopted, 
the authorized capital of 1,000,000 shares of £1 each was also 


Company _Mesting 
TIN SELECTION TRUST, LTD. 


THE PROBLEM OF VISIBLE STOCKS 
SIR WILLIAM D. HENRY REVIEWS THE TIN SITUATIOx 

Mestine of the Selection Trust, Li, 
was on Jan at Winchester House, Broad 
London, E.C. Stree, 

Sir William D. Henry, Kt., the Chairman of the 
who presided, dealt at considerable length with the Statistics 
of the tin market and the prospects of the metal. Although ti, 
producers had been confronted year by year with fresh and 
often vexatious problems, the tin-consuming industries had 
furnished at the same time increasing evidence of the insatiable 
demand of the world for tin. Thus, while in 1927 output had 
shown the substantial gain of nearly 10,000 tons, due to the 
stimulus of a constantly rising market price, all the additiong| 
metal had in that year found its way straighy 
into the hands of consumers, the world visible supply at the end 
of that year being rather less than 8,000 tons. Similarly, the 
output of 1928 had exceeded that in 1927 by nearly 20,000 tons. 
That was a very notable achievement, but what was even more 
remarkable, and also most reassuring, was to find that th 
visible s at the end of 1928 had expanded by no more thay 
4,700 tons. That bore eloquent testimony to the rapid growth, 
of the world’s tin-consuming industries. Moreover, in his receg, 
address to the shareholders of the London Tin Syndicate, Log 
Askwith had drawn attention to the probability that invisih, 
stocks of tin in the hands of consuming interests were less sy). 
stantial than a year ago, even to the possible extent of i 
the increase in the visible stock. Another suggestion which had 
obtained some currency was that some appreciable portion of 
the invisible stock was held, not by consumers, but by dealers 
or speculators, but the opening of the new Metal Exchange in 
New York coinciding with unusually heavy shipments during 
December from this side to New York would explain anything 
that might appear elusive in the stock figures. The fact was, 
however, that they had a total of 24,563 tons constituting the 
so-called visible supply of the world at the end of December. 

UNECONOMIC SELLING POLICY 

So much for the situation at the end of a year fraught with 
difficulties and disappointments, and in which the average price 
had been more than £60 lower than the average of either of the 
two preceding years. The difficulty which beset the tin. 
producing industry lay in the fact that, while buying had always 
been spasmodic, the tans smelting arrangements compelled daily 
selling of the metal. The uncertain relationship thus established 
between producer and consumer was the ‘“‘ causa causans” of 
all the wild fluctuations witnessed in recent years, and the need 
for scientific regulations grew ever more insistent. 

He would say at once, and without fear of contradiction, 
that had the average price not been established in the neigh. 
bourhood of £300 per ton during 1926 and 1927, and had the 
interests concerned with the production of tin failed to show 
the enterprise and resource symptomatic of those years, then, 
without a doubt, the industry would have suffered a very 
severe setback in 1928, there would have been an acute shortage 
of the metal, and in many directions would have been 
endangered, if not finally cut short, by the forced introduction of 
substitutes. He would emphasize that, in contradistinction to any 
of the other non-ferrous mining industries, the ti i 
industry was living to a very considerable extent on its capital. 
To-day, in Malaya, dredging plant was being designed and con- 
structed at very great cost to dig 100 feet and more from the 
surface, and half-pound ground was eagerly t for. Those 
factors of diminishing reserves, increasing mining difficulties, and 
more costly and complex machinery were of the most vital com 
sequence to the industry as a whole, and of even greater import- 
ance was the constant growth in the demand for tin. For those 
reasons it appeared to him that a higher price basis was essential 
in the interests of producers and consumers alike. 

As to the prospects of the industry for the coming year, opinion 
indicated a maximum increase of approximately 10,000 tons m 
the Straits metal supplies, and very little change in other quarters. 
The total production should thus a imate to 166,000 tons, 
while a total increase of 15,000 tons in the world’s consumption 
should be a conservative estimate, bringing the aggregate 
quantity required to 168,000 tons. While there was thus # 
good possibility of the demand in 1929 slightly exceeding the 
output, that did not mean that the efforts being made to com 
solidate the industry could safely undergo any relaxation. The 
vast strides which had been made last year in that direction by 
their own group in Nigeria and by their associates in the East, 
no less than the entrance of Messrs. Guggenheim Brothers into 
the second largest tin enterprise in South America and of the 
Yuba group into Malaya, meant in each case unification of 
technical management on a large scale and the elimination of 
wasteful methods. Tin was the last of the non-ferrous metals 
to set its house in order, but, as to the long view, he was 
confident that reyey connected with the industry was an 
optimist, while their Trust me ay Fi position to profit very 
largely with every improvement situation. 
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FINANCE 


FOR THE BUILDING TRADES 


Believing there are great possibilities for ex- 
pansion of sound undertakings engaged in the 
manufacture of Building Materials, 
Machinery or Plant 


= ‘THE BRITISH CEMENT 

= PRODUCTS & FINANCE Co., Ltd. 

i are at all times prepared to consider pr 

~é for providing additional Capital for development. 

te Address all Enquiries to: 

ia THE MANAGING DIRECTOR— 

THE BRITISH CEMENT PRODUCTS 
& FINANCE CO., LTD. 

5, LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C.2. 
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The Inveresk Paper Company 


GRATIFYING RESULTS 


“ PROVINCIAL NEWSPAPERS, LIMITED ” 


The SixtH Annuat GENERAL Meetine of the Inveresk Paper 
Company, Limited, was held on January 30 at the North British 
Station Hotel, Edinburgh, Mr. William Harrison, LL.B. 
(Chairman), presided. 


The Chairman, in the course of his full review, after speak- 
ing of the rearrangement of the capital, which, he said, would 
prove beneficial to the company, went on to say: The paper 
trade, like the general trade of this country throughout 1928, 
was by no means satisfactory, and I can assure you that the 
results which we now review are gratifying to us as directors, 
and, I hope, to the shareholders, when it is borne in mind 
that nearly one-half of our present issued share capital was 
only raised towards the end of our financial year, and was 
responsible for no part, worth mentioning, of our profits. 

We recommend to you the payment of a final dividend of 124 
per cent., less tax, on the Ordinary shares for the twelve months 
ended November 30, 1928, making 25 per cent. for the year, 
calculated so far as the shares recently issued are conccerned, 
from due dates of payment. This final Ordinary dividend, less 
tax, calls for £101,027, and we find ourselves left with 4124,199 
to be carried forward to next year, which is an increase of 
nearly £30,000 over the carry forward of last year. 


PROVINCIAL NEWSPAPERS, LIMITED 


The Chairman then reviewed in detail their various com- 
panies, and, proceeding, said: I would like to draw your atten- 
tion to this new company which we are now in process of 
forming with a nominal capital of £3,000,000, divided as to 
1,000,000 63 per cent. First Cumulative Preference shares, 
1,090,000 7 per cent. Second Cumulative Preference shares, and 
1,000,000 Ordinary shares, for the purpose of amalgamating and 
carrying on the businesses of the Edinburgh Evening News, the 
Yorkshire Evening News, the Doncaster Gazette, the Lan- 
cashire Daily Post, the Preston Guardian, the Blackburn Times, 
the Burnley News, the Daily Mail (Hull), the Hull and York- 
shire Times, the Hull and Lincolnshire Times, the Hull News, 
Hull Evening News, the Eastern Morning News, and the 
Grimsby Telegraph. These newspapers are controlled either 
directly or indirectly by us, and the amalgamation is entirely 
a domestic operation for the purpose of eliminating intermediate 
holding companies so far as these newspapers are concerned. 
It will be one of the most powerful groups of provincial news- 
papers in Great Britain, and, I think, one of the most prosper- 
ous. The average weekly profits available for dividend and 
earned by the various newspapers to be amalgamated into the 
new company for the four years ended December 31, 1927, 
were nearly £240,000. The figures have been certified by 
Messrs. Peat, Marwick, Mitchell and Company, the well- 
known chartered accountants. The profits earned by these 
various provincial newspapers for 1928 are substantially in excess 
of the average figure mentioned above, and it is estimated that 
for 1928 they will be approximately £300,000. 


TO SUM UP 


To sum up our various undertakings, I would draw your 
attention to our reserve fund, which now stands at £1,851,180, 
and in the next place to our investments. In the opinion of 
my colleagues and myself, the value of our investments is sub- 
stantially in excess of our book figures. We have, in accord- 
ance with our established practice, allocated for social welfare 
at our Inveresk Mill for this year £5,000, and we are satisfied 
that you, as proprietors, will agree to this policy of close 


association and comradeship with our workers. In the directory’ 
report reference is made to our recent expenditure on exten. 
sions to buildings and plant at the works of our 
companies, amounting to over £1,500,000. The last of these 
extensions is at Northfleet, and should be completed by the eng 
of March, and in full working order by that time. We are now 
practically at the end, so far as this company is concerned, of 
capital expenditure, which I am satisfied has been well and 
truly spent, and will materially add at an early date to the 
revenue of your company. I have no hesitation in saying tha 
we have equipped our mills during the last two years with new 
plants which are fully equal to anything in the Papermaking 
industry, not only of this country, but in the world. I am 
satisfied that with these new plants in full operation, we shall 
be in a position to meet competition from whatever source it 
may arise. It will naturally take time for these new plants 
to settle down, but once this state of things is arrived at, our 
profits should expand rapidly and permanently. 


DAILY CHRONICLE GROUP 
(UNITED NEWSPAPERS LIMITED) 


In addition to this Iarge capital expenditure on new plants, 
from which, I again desire to emphasise, we have derived no 
revenue in 1928 worth mentioning, I should like to remind you 
that we locked up, in October last, £1,142,000 for the control 
of the Daily Chronicle Group of newspapers, from which, this 
year, quite rightly, we have derived no income whatever, 
although we have had to meet charges in our profits in respect 
of money borrowed in relation to this acquisition. I am glad 
to say that Mr. J. C. Akerman, the Assistant General Manager 
of The Times, joined us on the newspaper side of our business 
on January 1 and has been appointed Managing Director and 
Vice-Chairman of the Daily Chronicle Group and also of the 
Provincial Newspapers, Ltd., and I am already satisfied from 
my knowledge of him that with his wide experience of news 
papers he will be a tower of strength to our organisation. The 
profit for the year, subject to income tax, amounts to £245,220, 

it is proposed to pay a final dividend of 25 per cent. on 
the Ordinary shares in the United Newspapers, making #0 
per cent. for the year, less tax, which is the same as last year. 
The balance brought forward from 1927 was £201,304, and after 
the payment of the said dividend the balance carried forward 
for 1929 will be approximately £206,000. 


GENERAL OUTLOOK 


Finally the Chairman referred to general industrial condi- 
tions, observing that there could be no real improvement in the 
economic position of this country until the heavy trades, coal, 
iron, and steel were set going again, and perhaps the happiest 
augury of the future was the small but definite amelioration 
of conditions in these trades which had begun to show itself. 
Whatever party found itself in power after the General Election 
must promptly set about organising work for the unemployed 
on a large scale, and public work of this character, if con- 
ceived and carried out on large lines, must lead to a growing 
demand for basic materials. Once the machine was started, 
it should not take long to create the necessary impetus which 
would bring about a great national revival of industry, of which 
this country was so much in need. 


No questions were asked, and the resolution for the adoption 
of the report and accounts was passed unanimously. 
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Meeting. 


WESTMINSTER BANK 


. az GENERAL Megtine of the Westminster Bank was 
80 at the Head Office, Lothbury, B.C. Mr. R. 
Tennant (the Chairman) presided. 
Hugh in referring at the outset to lanportant altera- 
General Management, said that in recent 
remature death of Mr. F, Lees the Bank had to mourn the 
joss of an able and lovable member of the General Management 
ik. 
oe ie on the leading figures in the Balance Sheet, he 
seid that they had had one or two movements of note—an 
increase of fully £13,000,000 in ‘*‘ Money Lodged,’”’ and an 
ion of £ 14,000,000 in Acceptances, Endorsements, and 
. During the past year the figures of their 
had been on the upgrade—an experience common 
of the British Banks. But as one of the “ Big 
Five” enjoying the of conducting the accounts of 
ait and large financial institutions at home and abroad, the 
end of the year frequently occasioned money movements— 
or downwards—which were of a transitory character, 
and while they welcomed the profitable “ turn” which these 
brought, they naturally discriminated as to their 
suitability for lending Their Advances stood at 
£149,100,000, an increase of some 412,000,000 compared with 
those of December, 1927. They welcomed the upward trend of 
their Loan business. Some considerable part of the expansion, 
as with their Deposits, might be of a more or less tem- 
character, and this feature had been well kept in mind. 
i profits for the year, at £2,148,408, showed a small but 
ifying increase of 415,000. After allocation to the Bank 
om a of £275,000, setting aside £200,000 to Contingency 
Account, and a similar amount necessary to the upbuilding ot 
the Officers’ Pension Fund, there remained an amount adequate 
for a Dividend similar to that paid in 1927, and a carry for- 
ward to the next account of £552,000, an increase of £17,000. 

At their Meeting last year, one of the Bank’s friendly critics 

upon the Bank the importance of increasing the “ Bank- 
ing habit.”” In this they had not been negligent, for in addition 
to the Bank’s readiness to accept small Deposits, they were 
now instituting a campaign for the conserving of still smaller 
sums, and, to this end, they had decided upon a new form 
of “ Home Safe ’’ which gave promise of fruitful results in the 
domestic realm, attracting, as the Board hoped, potential cus- 
tomers. As to “* Night Banking’ they had sent a repre- 
sentative to make investigations in America, the home of the 
Night Safe, and they had arranged at a number of their branches 
for the provision of a special Safe into which customers might 
convey deposits from the exterior of the building at any hour 
of the day or night after business hours. 

He then referred to the Special Resolution giving effect to 
the Board’s recommendations of a sub-division of the Bank’s 
£% shares (£5 paid) into £4 shares (£1 paid), thus bringing 
about a broader distribution of the Capital, which would be in 
the interests of the Bank, and, therefore, of its Members. 

Alluding to the economic position of the Country and of the 
World at large, The Chairman said that the year had been dis- 

inting in many respects, summed up in ythe fact that the 
ranks of the Unemployed had increased by 14.4 per cent. on 
the year, 
Alluding in detail to the conditions obtaining in the Coal, 
Iron and Steel, Engineering, Shipbuilding, Cotton and other of 
the Country’s basic Industries, he went on to observe that in 
his review disappointment would seem to dominate, but that to 
write the year down as wholly unprogressive would be a mis- 
take, for it possessed certain outstanding features of a satis- 
factory nature, upon which he fully commented. As to the 


- Much of the disappointment which each 
recent year had left behind had been due, in no small degree, to 
the extravagant hopes with which each year had been heralded, 
but it was reasonable to claim that, fn spite of its disappoint- 
ments, the year 1928 contributed substantially towards future 
prosperity, because of the real beginning made in the task of 
reorganizing industry, of cutting down the dead-wood and pro- 
ceeding through sacrifice to efficiency. These considerations 
combined to give some degree of confidence in the future, but, 
lest disappointments recurred, it was necessary to throw off the 
mentality which looked to one particular year or another to 
work miracles and to solve the problems of a decade. It was 
not until we convince ourselves of the great variety of the 
problems, industrial, economic, and financial, which await solu- 
tion, that we can attain a balanced perspective of the progress 
that any one year may reasonably be expected to produce. 

If he had dwelt somewhat insistently upon these broad aspects 
of our many-sided economic difficulties, it was for a special 
reason. It was because they were so frequently invited, by one 
school of thought or another, to believe that, although our 
problems were by origin and nature numerous, there was one 
short cut to the coveted goal of renewed prosperity. There 
were three schools of thought. One would have us revolutionize 
the fiscal policy of this country; another would have us sur- 
render private enterprise to the control of the State; yet another 
would have us experiment in the stimulation of industry by a 
more expansive credit policy. The theory of the last-named 


school which he wished to discuss briefly, was that by making 
credit cheaper and more abundant the banks could promote a 
trade revival; and the protagonists of this idea usually pre- 
faced their arguments by accusing the Joint Stock banks, and 
more particularly the Bank of England, of deliberately pursuing 
a policy which had hampered trade and retarded a revival which 
might otherwise have occurred. 

In order to prevent any possible misconception, he would say 
at the outset that he was strongly opposed to any restriction of 
credit which could make it artificially difficult for trade and 
industry to develop as fast as economic circumstances permit. 
He need hardly say that if he were persuaded that a more 
expansive credit policy than that which was now being followed 
could really help to lift burdens from the backs of struggling 
industries, or reduce the volume of unemployment, he would 
eagerly work for the immediate adoption of such a policy. 
If it could be shown that by their present policy, the banks had 
been, or were, holding back a trade recovery, then let us mend 
our ways without delay. If there were even a possibility that 
by a change in their policy the Bank of England and the 
Joint Stock banks could really promote those better economic 
conditions which they all desired, then let them lose no time 
in getting together and concerting methods by which this all- 
important object might possibly be achieved. 

The theory that by broadening the basis of credit, and making 
it ampler and cheaper, they would stimulate demand and 
consequently production and employment, was exceedingly attrac- 
tive at first glance. But like so many apparently attractive 
propositions it did not improve on acquaintance. 

Production could be stimulated by credit; but trade expansion 
is dependent on effective demand for the goods produced. Credit 
can help at the psychological moment; and those who controlled 
credit must always be ready and watching for the opportunity 
to help. But the initial impetus must come from the side of 
trade and industry. The function of Banking was to be always 
ready to cater for an increased demand for commodities and 
an enhanced manufacturing activity by expanding the supply of 
credit pari passu with such developments. If the expansion of 
credit took place before the signs of an approaching increase 
in demand heralds the need for an increase in production, the 
well-known evils of inflation were let loose in proportion to the 
degree of credit expansion. In view of the history of the war 
and post-war periods, the nature of these evils should be fresh 
in the memory of the peoples of Europe; and it was the 
removal of precisely these evils that all the nations had in 
recent years made the object of their financial reforms. 

The first visible result of an expansion of credit in excess of 
expanded production and trade was that more purchasing power 
was made available for the purchase of an unaltered volume of 
goods and services. The, inevitable consequence was a rise in the 
level of commodity prices. For the time being producers might 
benefit ; but the advantage was a fleeting one, for ultimately they 
had to pay more for their raw material, and their wage bill rose 
eventually as a result of the rise in the cost of living. In 
foreign markets their competitive power was reduced—a vital 
matter for our basic industries—and though profits derived from 
the home trade might be greater on paper, the increase 
would be largely illusory, because the £ sterling would buy less 
than before. As prices rose, a fresh crop of wage disputes was 
apt to break out, and they became involved in a vicious economic 
circle of a type with which they were all familiar. Moreover, 
the national life was disclosed in various ways, the chief of 
which was, perhaps, that a rise in prices arbitrarily altered 
the respective shares of different sections of the community in 
the national income. These were just the troubles and dislo- 
cations from which Great Britain, after years of struggle and 
sacrifice, had recently emerged. ‘‘ Are we now to retrace our 
steps, stultify years of sacrifice, and superimpose upon our pre- 
sent troubles some of the most serious of those which we 
have so recently and so painfully conquered?” 

It was the banker’s duty to serve the national interest; but 
in doing so he must be guided by the principles of sound bank- 
ing practice, and from a purely banking standpoint the results 
of premature credit expansion were as undesirable as they were 
from the national. Banks, it was sometimes forgotten, did 
not originate loans; they granted them in response to applica- 
tions from their clients. 

It was no part of a banker’s- function to provide the “ fixed 
or long-term capital for industry. This must come from the 
accumulated savings of the community. One of the essential 
points to remember in approaching the credit controversy was 
that it was only with the provision of floating capital that 
the Banks were primarly concerned. A second point was that 
credit expansion which ran ahead of economic expansion created 
an atmosphere of unreal optimism. 

The Bank of England, however, was the target at which 
the arrows of the critics were mainly aimed. To our Central 
Bank was imputed the blame for the fact that the {incipient 
trade improvement of the first quarter of 1928 failed to develop 
and continue. Punch, even, had gone so far as to publish a 
cartoon depicting the Old Lady of Threadneedle Street as stand- 
ing still in the middle of the street and holding up the country’s 
traffic. 

The Report and Accounts were unanimously adopted, and the 
Special Resolution embodying the sub-division of the shares 
agreed to. 
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NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK, LT), 


RECORD BALANCE SHEET FIGURES 


SIR HARRY GOSCHEN 


ON INDICATIONS OF 


TRADE IMPROVEMENT 


The Annuat GENERAL MgetinG of the National Provincial 
Bank, Ltd., was held on January 31 at the Cannon Street 
Hotel, London, E.C., Sir Harry Goschen, Bart., K.B.E., 
presiding. 

Sir Alfred Lewis, Chief General Manager, having read the 
notice convening the meeting and the report of the Auditors, the 
Chairman said: 

With your permission, before I deal with the Accounts, I 
should like to refer to one or two matters of what I may 
term domestic interest. 

It was with much regret that we had to announce in our 
Report that Mr. Lindsay Smith, feeling that after many years 
of active service he would like to enjoy more leisure and 
freedom than his duties at the Bank itted, has resigned 
his seat as a Director of the Bank. The wide experience in 
banking matters which Mr. Smith possesses, gained originally 
as a partner of Messrs. Smith, Payne and Smiths, one of the 
oldest firms of private bankers, as a Director of the Union 
Bank, and finally as a Director of this Bank, has been of 
great advantage to our Board, and it is a matter of deep 
regret to us that his intimate knowledge of many sections of 
our business will no longer be constantly at our . 

We shall ask you later on to confirm the appointment of the 
new Director whom we have elected to a seat on the Board 
in the person of Sir Harcourt Butler. Sir Harcourt Butler 
has had a very distinguished career both at home and in other 
parts of the Empire, and the long experience he has gained 
of affairs and people as an important administrator both in 
India and Burma, will be of the greatest service to the Bank. 

We much regret to announce the loss the Bank has suffered 
by the death of two of our local Directors, viz., Mr. Wragg 
and Mr. Mauger. Mr. Wragg was for many years the General 
Manager of the Sheffield Banking Company, and later a 
member of our Local Board in Sheffield, where his long 
experience of that district will be much missed; and we must 
also pay tribute to the value of the services rendered by the 
late Mr. Mauger, a member of our Local Board in Guernsey. 
We have appointed his son, Mr. William Mauger, a gentleman 
possessing wide knowledge of Channel Isands iness, a local 
Director in his place. 

Some of our Shareholders may have noticed, possibly with 
surprise, the demolition of what appeared to be a fine and 
solid building at the corner of Princes Street, facing the Mansion 
House. Unfortunately, circumstances over which we had no 
control obliged us to take this course. After a dramatic 
collapse of a building in Cornhill, owners of abe ahd in the 
City were much exercised as to the stability of their own 
buildings, especially those adjacent to sites on which rebuilding, 
entailing deep excavation, was in progress. Certain indications 
clearly showed that some movement or settlement in our 
building at Princes Street was taking place, and compelled us 
to have an examination made of our foundations. This exam- 
ination disclosed a disturbing, if not alarming, state of affairs, 
and trial borings and excavations revealed the disappearance 
in many places of the ground on which the foundations of the 
building originally rested. It is not possible to determine with 
exactitude whether this subsidence has been caused by neigh- 
bouring excavations, extensive pumping, or the action of time, 
but the fact that large cavities existed below the foundations 
compelled us to take immediate action, and the only practical 
and economical remedy was to demolish the existing structure 
and rebuild our premises, and this work has accordingly been 
put in hand. Much work underground will be necessary to 
secure, as far as is humanly possible, a sound foundation on 
the blue clay, and considerable expense will be incurred, but 
we intend to erect on the finest site in the City a building 
which will not only be thoroughly adapted to the needs of 
modern banking, but will be a credit to the Bank and an 
ornament to the prominent position it will occupy. We have 
in the room a sketch of the elevation of the new premises, 
should any of the Shareholders like to take the opportunity of 
seeing the type of building we propose to erect. 

The keen Continental demand for English Bankers’ Accept- 
ances, chiefly on behalf of the Central Banks abroad, has no 
doubt had a considerable bearing on the comparatively moderate 
holdings of such Bills disclosed this year in the Banks’ balance 
sheets. 

Investments show an increase of about £1,400,000, due, 
chieflv to our increased holdings of Government securities; our 
holdings in allied Banks also show an increase owing to a call 
of £15 per share necessitated by their expanding business made 
by. Lloyds and National Provincial Foreign Bank, which has 
raised our holding in this institution from £240.000 to £420,000. 
I am glad to say that our subsidiary, which we own jointly 
with Lloyds Bank, is making steady progress, and is dealing 
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The new form in which the Bank of Accounts are 
published will be generally welcomed, wid information 
given will be of much interest to those who desire to study 
monetary movements. The disclosure of the total of Banks 
balances with the Bank of England, which is now included 
as a separate item in the accounts for the first time 
1878, will afford sinteresting and usefut information to 
cerned, and will give the public a better chance of appreciating 
the actual financial position. 

It is a matter of grave concern that in any survey of 
trade of the country during the past year, the picture 
overshadowed by the cloud of depression which still 
our great basic industries. We cannot but be impressed 
the serious question of unemployment and of the distress 
exists in the mining centres of South Wales and the N 
England, and we must, unfortunately, realise that we 
yet recovered from the aftermath of the unfortunate 
1926. As far the Coal Trade .is concerned, it i 
believe, that we are slowly recovering our position 
our old markets, but much remains to be done, and I am 
there are but few pits which are working at a profit. 

In my opinion there are indications that some improvement 
may have taken place during the past year in the state of our 
basic iron and steel industry, but the position is still far from 
satisfactory. The output of stéel (8,525,100 toms) for the year 
1928 represents a reduction of 6.3 per cent. on the figures for 
1927, and gives an average of about 65 per cent. of the country’s 
capacity. As compared with the previous year, however, the 
year 1928 has included no period of relatively high production 
due to exceptional causes, such as was experienced in the earlier 
months of 1927, when production was maintained at high pressure 
in order to meet demand accumulated during the coal stoppage; 
on the other hand, in the later months of 1928 the output showed 
an encouraging increase over the corresponding tonnage for 1927. 

From the domestic point of view the belief has gained 
that the continuance of adverse trade conditions might be 
alleviated to some extent at least, by concentration of prod 
and by improvements in the machinery of selling; and it is 
clear that efforts have been made and are being made in many 
directions to obtain such improvements. 

The Chaitmdn concluded by moving the adoption of the 
Renort and Accounts. 

Mr. F. C. Le Marthant seconded the motion, which was 
carried unanimously. 
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Company Meetings 
ASHANTI GOLDFIELDS 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


STEADY PROGRESS ose 
eremiah Colman, J.P., presiding at HIRTY-SECOND 
J Megerinc of Ashanti Goldfields on Wednesday last at 
Restaurant, W.C., said the ‘capital of ‘the 
Compan stood at £250,000, and, it was interesting to 
oa been increased since the formation of the 
The reserve account was 


account was invested in the undertaking in an exactly similar 


to the Profit and Loss Account, the profit earned, 
e168 440, was just over £22,000 more than that of the 
yious year. They had already paid an interim dividend of 
95 per cent., and they recommended the payment of a final 
dividend of 30 per cent., making 55 per cent. for the year, as 
inst 50 per cent. for the previous year. They also asked 
oe eaction to transfer £50,000 to the Reserve account, leaving 
a balance of £59,176 to be carried forward. 

The outstanding feature of the mining position was the fact 
that they had over half a million tons of good grade ore in 
the reserve, or in other words, sufficient to feed their treatment 
plant for five and a half years at their present rate of crushing. 

The new make was behaving in a somewhat erratic way. 

had not yet found it at Nos. 19 and 20 levels, and at 
No. 23 level the gold values were disseminated over great 
widths, and it was ynpayable to work. Developments in the 
south-west ends of Nos. 21 and 22 levels were encouraging. 
They had recently cut it at 24 level, where it gave low values, 
hut they hoped for better results as t proceeded 


In the Obuasi chute crosscuts at 22 and 23 levels had 
heen put out to test the ore body, and some really good 
values and widths at these levels had been obtained. 

The metallurgical results for the year were satisfactory, 
though the alteration of the central treatment plant was taking 
jonger than was expected. 

At the last annual meeting he had referred to their interests 
in Bibiani (1927), Ltd., and informed them of the intention to 
increase the capital of that Company for the purpose of carrying 
out further developments. The authorised capital had been duly 
increase to £100,000, a. the programme of work laid down 

proceeding vigoro 
"sir Lawson Johnston (Vice-Chairman) said that 
whilst at the last annual meeting he had advised against undue 
optimism, this time he wished to warn them against any 

that might be due to events or influences apart from 
the mine. The fear of Socialism might justify a slump in 
many shares, but not, he thought, in the case of a gold 
producer like ourselves, as gold would have its world value 
quite apart from what might happen in England. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


ONAL PROVin 
yall BANK Cla 


Reserve Fund... --  £9,479,416 
Deposits, (31st Dec., 1928) £291, 176,098 


HEAD OFFICE: 


15 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, £.¢.2 


Over 1,250 Offices. Agents Everywhere. 


Every description of British and Overseas Banking 
business transacted. 


ACCOUNTS OPENED FOR ALL SECTIONS OF 
THE COMMUNITY. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT: 
HOME SAFES ISSUED FREE OF CHARGE. 


Trusteeships and Executorships Undertaken. 


AFFILIATED BANKS: 


Coutts & Co. Grindlay & Co., Ltd. 


RECORDAPHONES 
COMPANY’S RAPID PROGRESS 


The Statutory Megtinc of Recordaphones, Ltd., was held 
on January 30, at the Whitehall Rooms, Whitehall Place, 
London, S.W. 

Mr. Charlés K. Sugden, chairman, who presided, said: 
Ladies and gentlemen,—It gives me much pleasure to let you 
know of the excellent progress that has been made during the 
brief period since the formation of the company. 

Your company has an asset of considerable value, apart 
from Great Britain, in the Dominion rights which are capable 
of being turned into immediate cash as well as revenue in the 
form of royalties, and in this connection I am happy to state 
that a substantial group has started negotiations for the purchase 
of the Australian and New Zealand rights from your company 
on very favourable terms. 

The company has taken orders for machines up to its present 
production capacity, including a considerable number to India. 
It is expected that India will be a very profitable market, 
judging from the orders and inquiries we are receiving. 

machine which the company is marketing is the only 
one of its kind, and it is simple to operate and understand. 

Up to the present time your company have imported machines 
from abroad, and have had them assembled here. This has 
necessitated the training of a skilled mechanical staff. Without 
that staff the company would not be in a position to give 
adequate service and maintenance, and, accordingly, your direc- 
tors are happy to be able to report that the company has now 
trained a sufficient number of highly-skilled electrical technicians 
to carry out installations on a considerable scale. 

Since the flotation of the company we have organised an 
efficient sales department to cope with the large number of 
inquiries and orders we have been receiving. 

In order that the company shall be placed in a position to 
be independent of foreign supply, another important development, 
which I am happy to announce at this meeting, is the success- 
ful conclusion of negotiations for the purchase of the Bowyer- 
Lowe Co.—a house well-known in the gramophone and radio 
trade. The purchase includes a highly efficient and modern 
factory, ideally situated in Letchworth, together with plant, 
machinery, patents, and trade marks. The Bowyer-Lowe Co. 
has for the past five years paid an annual dividend averaging 
over 30 per cent., which is probably unique in this type of 
business. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 


H. YAGER (LONDON), LIMITED 
INCREASE OF CAPITAL APPROVED 


The First Annuat Generat Meetinc of H. Yager (London), 
Ltd., was held on January 31 at Winchester House, E.C. 

Mr. H. Yager (the Chairman) said that as regarded their 
investment of 200,000 shares of 1s. each in Yagerphone, Ltd., 
valued on the Stock Exchange at £35,000, no credit for the 
increasingly valuable asset had been taken in the accounts. The 
profit and loss account showed a balance of £48,811, and, after 
paying the final dividend on the 8 per cent. cumulative par- 
ticipating preference shares to December 31, 1928, together with 
an additional 2 per cent. for the year ended November 30, 1928, 
they proposed to pay a dividend of 20 per cent. on the ordinary 
shares. The net trading profit for the fourteen months 
amounted to £60,188. For the first few months of the com- 
pany’s existence the output at Ponder’s End had necessarily 
suffered very largely from reorganisation of the workshops and 
replanning of the layout of the factory generally and the 
installation of- additional machines, so that although they were 
dealing with the profits for fourteen months, the factory had 
only been able to reflect normal profits on the basis of the 
original capitalisation for about nine or ten months. In view 
of that, it was calculated that, based upon the trading results 
of the last nine months of the period under review, the profits 
as estimated in the prospectus at the rate of £75,000 per 
annum, had, in fact, been exceeded during that time. 

For some time past it had been impressed upon the directors 
that additional finance could be extremely profitably utilised 
They were continually having offered to them business of much 
greater volume than they had ever anticipated, and at most 
favourable prices, and the directors therefore strongly advised 
increasing the capacity of the factory by erecting and equipping 
additional workshops. Then they also had to consider the giving 
of extended credit in the case of the hire purchase section of 
the trade. Amongst their customers were several of the leading 
hire purchase houses, and that was a section of the furniture 
industry which it was most desirable should be efficiently catered 
for by the company, as they were undoubtedly in one of the 
finest positions to supply the precise class of goods required in 
that trade. He was confident that the additional capital avail- 


able from the proposed issue would prove to be as fully 
remunerative as that previously at the command of the company. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, and a 
resolution was passed increasing the capital of the company to 
£500,000 by the creation of a further 175,000 eight per cent. 
cumulative participating preference 
500,000 ordinary shares of 1s. each. 


shares of £1 each and 
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Book Bargains Shipping 


Wright’s Life of Pater. 1907. 2 vols. 

Hume and Marshall’s Game Birds of India. 8 vols. £12 

The Butterfly. Complete set in 12 parts. £2 2s. 

Colour Prints of Hiroshige. New, 21s. Published at £3 3s. 

Block Printing and Book Illustration in Japan. New, £2 2s. 
Published at £4 4s. 

— — Caxton Edit. with many illustrations. 63 vols. 

0 10s. 

Defoe’s Works. 14 vols. Just issued. £5 5s. 

Milne Gallery of Children. L.P. £8 3s. 

Dunhill. The Pipe Book. 5s. Published at 18s. 

Noel Williams. Life of Queen Margot. 15s. Published at 42s. 

Harper’s Haunted Houses. 6s. Published at 12s. 6d. 

Shaw’s British Sporting Artists. 25s. Published at 42s. 

Lucas. John Constable the Painter. 35s. Published at 63s. 

Kearton’s Photographing Wild Life. 10s. 6d. Published at 24s. 

Weighall. Ancient Egyptian Works of Art. 30s. Pub. at 63s. 


BOOKS WANTED 


Who’s Who. 1928. 

Galsworthy’s Forsythe Saga. 

Lamb’s Album Verses. 1830. 

Shaw’s Plays. 2 vols. 1898. 

Hardy’s Tess. 3 vols. 1891. 

Melville. The Whale. 3 vols. 1851. 

Stephen’s Crock of Gold. 1912. 

Lee Canterbury Tales. 5 vols. 1797-1805. 

Boswell’s Johnson. 2 vols. 1791. 

Chesterfield Letters. 2 vols. 1774. 

Please report any Saleable Books. Send a Postcard if you 
have a Library for Sale. Prompt attention given 


GREVILLE WORTHINGTON, 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


Typewriting 


Literary, Technical, Scientific, etc., accurately 
M _ and_ speedily typed by experienced operators. 
Moderate terms. 
The Misses Farran and Robertson, 10 Bell Yard, Temple 
Bar, W.C.32. 


Art Exhibition 


THE INDEPENDENT GALLERY 
7a, Grafton Street, Bond Street, W.1. 


Water-colours and Drawings by FRELAUT, SIGNAC, MAZE, 
MARCHAND, SEGONZAC, etc. 


Exhibition open till February 9. 10—5. Sats. 10—. 


Scholarship 


S CHOLARSHIP.—CHURCH EDUCATION CORPORA- 


TION. Uplands School, St. Leonards-on-Sea. An open 

scholarship of £50 p.a. is offered for competition to girls 
over 12 and under 14 on July 31st, 1929. Last day of entry 
23rd March. Examination early in May. Apply to the Head 
Mistress. 


Theatres 


ROYALTY (Gerrard 2690). EVERY EVENING 


BIRD-IN-HAND 
A Comedy by John Drinkwater 
MATINEES THURSDAY and SATURDAY at 2.30 


at 8.30 


QUEEN’S (Gerr. 9437) Evgs. 8.30. ERNEST MILTON in 
THE MOCK EMPEROR 


Dorothy Dix. Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2.30 


—~P. & O. & BRITISH 


INDIA 


SERVICES 


Regular Sail 
ete. MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT. 


MAIL AND PASSENGER 
(Under Contract with H.M. 
and 
LONDON, MARSEILLES, 
NEW «4 
P. & O. and B.I. Tickets ngea 
P. & O. Orient and New Zealand 


Address for all Passenger 
London, S.W.1; for F; 
and B.1. Offices, 

8B.1. Agents, GRAY, DAWES & Ce., 


N, ‘STRAITS’ 
ND AFRICA, 

ete., ete, 

interchangeable, also Tickets of 
Shipping Companies 
or General Business, P. 


Appeal 


T. MARY, EDMONTON.— 


mage 
Mary’s Vicarage, Edmonton, N. 


Personal 


CALL TO THE NATIONS. You must read “Thy 


Royal Religion ’’ for a healthy, 
spiritual Humanity. Post Paid 1/6. 


peaceful, Progressive and 


Secretary, Hatoy 


Press, 77 Blenheim Crescent, Notting Hill, London, W.11. 


Miscellaneous 


IRED OF GASPERS? Try BIZIM cigarettes! 
urkish 


pure T 


connoisseur. Only 6s. 
Postage extra 8d. per 100, 6d. 300, 9d. 500, 1,000 post free for 


67s. 6d. 


Send remittance to manuf 


Real, 


tobaccos matured naturally. Delight of the 
100 or cork- 


i 


acturers, 
_ J. J. FREEMAN & CO., LTD., 90 PICCADILLY, W.1. 


IRED OF GASPERS? Try Freeman’s Rhodesian cigarettes 

Made from selected Rhodesian Leaf, fully matured and care. 

fully blended. A smooth, sweet smoke. 7s. 9d. per 10, 
postage 8d. extra; 88s. Od. for 600, postage Od.; 75s. Od. per 
1,000, post_free. Send remittance to manufacturers, 


». FREEMAN & CO., LTD., 90 PICCADILLY, W.1. 


T. HILL, 89 PEPYS ROAD, WEST WIMBLEDON. 


Decorations, 
Wimbledon. 


Alterations 
Manufacturer of “ 
cleaner. Samples free. 


and all Repairs. Phone 2% 
ODO paint 


and marble 


RUITS AT WHOLESALE PRICES! 


Direct from th 


Importer, saving you 4/- to 7/- in the £. 
SPECIAL OFFERS : Extra quality, Mixed case, best Denia 
Oranges (about 106) and Grape Fruit (about 45) for 30/-; shop 


value, 38/-. 


Case of 42 Ibs. Oregon Newtown Apples, extra 


special, 20/-. Half-case of best Florida Grape Fruit (45), 18/- 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
Send order with remittance to MILBURN’S, Dept. 7, 22 Billiter 


All carriage paid. 


Street, London, E.C.3. 


Illustrated Booklet free on request. 
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